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GOD HASN’T GIVEN UP 
ON THE CHURCH, 
AND NEITHER SHOULD YOU. 


The church is not built upon CLA uae Sica Rite 
: R IR. 


the foundation of people. It is 
built upon the foundation 
of Jesus Christ. 


Though many have given up on the church, 
God has not. Bishop Claude Alexander shows 
how early Christians did not always understand 
what the church was supposed to be, but God 
worked in them anyway. By the power of the 
Holy Spirit, we too can be transformed by 
Jesus and model to the world what it means to 


know him—as the church. 
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The Spiritual Power 
of Lauryn Hill 


For Black 
women of faith 
and others, 
hip-hop can be 
empowering, 
encouraging— 
and sacred. 


by Moya 
Harris 
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SPOTLIGHT 


All three feature articles in this issue revolve around issues of 
power. Jenna Barnett looks at the power wielded by charismatic 
leaders such as Jean Vanier, one of the founders of the LArche 
communities, and how his power—and a lack of accountability—became a foun- 
tainhead of abuse. Mae Elise Cannon, executive director of Churches for Middle 
East Peace, explores the May 2022 killing of Palestinian Christian Shireen Abu Ak- 
leh by the Israeli military, a consequence of the massive power imbalance between 
the State of Israel and the Occupied Territories of Palestine. And Sojourners’ Moya 
Harris, an itinerant elder in the African Methodist Episcopal Church, looks at the 
spiritual power of Lauryn Hill and other female rappers who address questions 
of “sexual power, sexism, embodiment, racism, and economic issues” in their lives 
and music. 
As Christians enter the season of Lent, we reflect on human brokenness and who 
we are before the cross. Abusive power is not new. But it also does not have the final 
word, as the people in these stories show. 


ene “| WANT PEOPLE TO THINK OF PET OWNERSHIP AS BEING 
AS DIVERSE AND COMPLEX AS PETS THEMSELVES. 
THERE IS A PET OUT THERE FOR EVERYONE.” 


‘The Best Article’ 

Mitchell Atencio’s Decem- 
ber 2088 article, “A Model 
of Love and Liberation,” 
focused on Clarence and 
Florence Jordan, two 
co-founders of the Koino- 
nia community that fought 
Jim Crow with a “cow 
library” and a radical faith. 
Lenny Jordan, their son, 
wrote that the profile “is 
probably the best article 
ever written that covers so 
much of the essence going 
forward in this world. ... 

I think you have captured 
both Daddy and Momma 
and what they stood for. It 
was not an easy row to hoe 
for either of them, but I am 
sure Daddy could not have 
done what he did without 
Momma. She may not have 
gotten the exposure Daddy 
did, but [she] certainly in- 
fluenced him every day.” 
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MOBILIZING HOPE BY ADAM RUSSELL TAYLOR 


TEACH YOUR 
CHILDREN WELL 


Black History Month traces back to Carter G. 
Woodson and the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History, which established the second week 
of February to be “Negro History Week” as a counter- 
balance to the erasure of Black contributions to US. 
history. Black educators and students at Kent State 
University created the first Black History Month cele- 
bration in 1970, and President Gerald Ford recognized 
it in 1976, the year I was born. While Black history 
deserves attention every month, the past few years 
have provided plenty of evidence for why this month 
of particular emphasis is still needed. God reminds us 
in many ways of the dangers of forgetting our history, 
including the command, “Remember your history, your 
long and rich history” (Isaiah 46:9, MSG). 


es As the father of two young Black boys, I spend a lot 


Illustration by Candice Evers 
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IN THE LAST 
TWO YEARS, 

160 TEACHERS 
HAVE RESIGNED 
OR BEEN FIRED 
BECAUSE OF 
NEW RESTRICTIONS 
AND AN 
INCREASINGLY 
HOSTILE 
ENVIRONMENT. 
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“PARENTS 

SHOULD 

REJECT THIS 
FEARMONGERING.” 


Adam Russell Taylor is pres- 
ident of Sojourners. 
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of time thinking about the role of education in shaping 
our nation’s future. What our kids learn about the 
nation and the world from their parents, teachers, 
and peers profoundly shapes their worldview. That in 
turn deeply affects the direction our society takes as 
today’s children become tomorrow’s leaders, activists, 
and voters. It’s no wonder that education has served 
as a political battleground at many times throughout 
our nation’s history—from the Scopes trial over the 
teaching of evolution to the battles over racial inte- 
gration in the wake of Brown v. Board of Education. 
This history is critical for understanding how in the 
past couple of years schools have become the latest 
front in the culture wars that too often dominate our 
polarized society. The data bears this out: According 
to The Washington Post, 25 states have passed 64 laws 
over the past three school years that reshape what 
students can learn and do at school. Most of these laws 
are pernicious attempts to scapegoat and marginalize 
transgender student-athletes, and LGBTQ people 


more broadly, and should 
have no place ina tolerant, 
pluralistic society. Anoth- 
er 28 percent of the laws 
focus on restricting what 
students are taught about 
the role of race and racism 
in our nation’s history and 
present. Teachers in states 
from New Hampshire to 
Oklahoma have described 
the chilling effect these 
new laws are having on 
their ability to engage with 
topics relating to race or 
LGBTQ identities in their 
classrooms. In the last two 
school years, the Post re- 
ported, at least 160 teachers 
have resigned or been fired 
as a direct result of these 
new restrictions and an 
increasingly hostile envi- 
ronment. 

We need to be clear- 
eyed about what is going 
on here. This is a deliberate 
campaign by right-wing ac- 
tivists who have used their 
access to conservative me- 
dia to whip up moral panics 
for political gain—first by 
making the term “critical 
race theory” into a catch- 
all boogeyman and more 
recently with attacks on 
transgender student-ath- 
letes. Parents should reject 
this fearmongering. 

As we mark Black His- 
tory Month, a full and ac- 
curate accounting of Black 
history that celebrates our 
triumphs and achieve- 
ments—while refusing to 
gloss over the injustices 
and atrocities of past and 
present—is precisely what 
kids of all races should be 
learning. Openly discussing 
the whole truth of history, 
particularly as experienced 
by people who have faced 
marginalization, is the best 
way to move towarda more 
inclusive and just future for 
everyone. © 
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COMMENTARY 


BY KRISTIN KUMPF 


‘T FELT SICK WHEN T HEARD 


ABOUT MARI 


Will the Biden administration finally work toward a just asylum policy? 


| knew almost immediately it was bad news. 

“Maria was separated at the border from her auntie,’ my friend said in a phone call. “We 
don’t know where she is. Her auntie was sent back to Mexico and we think is being held by 
a drug cartel. They separated them under Title 42.” 

I felt sick. Four-year-old Maria (not her real name) and her aunt were fleeing violent 
circumstances. They arrived at the US.-Mexico border to exercise their legal right—protected 
by both international and US. law—to request asylum, as other members of Maria’s family 
had done prior to the COVID-19 pandemic. 

In March 2020, everything changed. The Trump administration, through the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention (CDC), invoked ararely used subsection of publichealth code 
called Title 42 to close US. borders to asylum seekers and unaccompanied children under the 
guise of preventing the spread of COVID-19. It made that decision against the advice of many 
public health experts, including some within the CDC, who agreed there was no public health 
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rationale for a ban on asylum seekers as a 
group. Though the border remained open to 
truckers, temporary workers, students, and 
others, border agents turned back asylum 
seekers to Mexico or their home country. 

Eight months later, Joe Biden was elect- 
ed president. Despite campaigning on im- 
migration reform, the Biden administration 
not only maintained but expanded the use 
of Title 42. The number of expulsions sky- 
rocketed. Since 2020, the Title 42 health 
code hasbeen used 2.1 million times to deny 
migrants the right to seek asylum. 

The use of Title 42 and other discrim- 
inatory policies is especially devastating 
for Black migrants. In September 2021, 
many were horrified to see videos of Haitian 
migrants assaulted by horseback Border 
Patrol agents wielding reins as whips as 
the migrants carried food and water to 
their families at an encampment in Del 
Rio, Texas. Guerline Jozef, co-founder of 
Haitian Bridge Alliance, said, “Black asylum 
seekers need compassion, not an endless 
cycle of inhumane and careless treatment.” 

Igrewup ina Christian community that 
believed the gospel’s core message is to love 
one another (John 13:34) and that we show 
our love by welcoming people—regardless 
of their background, status, or documen- 
tation. Jesus says, “I was a stranger and 
you welcomed me” (Matthew 25:35)—but, 
instead of welcome, Title 42 and related 
policies push thousands of families back 
into life-threatening conditions. 

In Mexico, shelters are full. Dangerous 
outdoor encampments have developed at 
points of entry at the border. Between Jan- 
uary 2021 and June 2022, Human Rights 
First tracked 10,318 reports of murder, 
kidnapping, rape, torture, and other vio- 
lent attacks against people blocked in or 
expelled to Mexico under Title 42. U.S. and 
international law provide a clear right for 
people fleeing persecution to seek asylum 
in person at a US. border, where they then 
must prove their case of “credible fear.” 

Ihave been honored to stand with asy- 
lum seekers, faith communities, and im- 
migrant rights advocates who have turned 
moral outrage into prophetic action to end 
Title 42 and other anti-asylum policies. And 
we are making progress. 

After months of sustained public pres- 
sure, the Biden administration announced 
in April 2022 its plans to end the use of Title 
42. The blowback from proponents was 


SINCE 2020, TITLE 42 HAS BEEN 
USED 2.1 MILLION TIMES TO 
DENY MIGRANTS THE RIGHT 

TO SEEK ASYLUM. 


swift. Senate Republicans proposed a bill 
to codify the Title 42 expulsion order until 
2025. But asylum seekers on both sides of 
the border joined thousands of advocates 
across the United States to push back on 
that attempt. By August, organizing efforts 
had successfully blocked that legislation. 

In November, US. District Judge Emmet 
Sullivan ruled against Title 42, saying the 
order was an “arbitrary and capricious” 
violation of federal law. Sullivan wrote that 
when Title 42 was initiated, the Trump 
administration knew the order “would 
likely expel migrants to locations with a 
‘high probability’ of ‘persecution, torture, 
violent assaults, orrape.” The court ordered 
expulsions under Title 42 to stop by the end 
of December. While countermeasures will 
attempt to keep Title 42 in place, we have 
witnessed the power of advocates to effec- 
tively hold our government accountable. 

After the phone call about Maria and her 
aunt, advocates located Maria ata detention 
facilityin Texas. She was eventuallyreunited 
with her mother and siblings. Maria’s aunt 
never made it to the US. 

The legacy of how a public health code, 
such as Title 42, was misused demands 
our vigilance about future legislation that 
endangers asylum seekers and undermines 
human rights. We can each call on our 
members of Congress to pass legislation 
that would restore processing of asylum 
seekers at the border and create a just and 
legal asylum system that honors their hu- 
manity. Our political representatives must 
stand against any measures that block peo- 
ple from seeking aslyum. 

As Christians, we are called to see the 
image of God in every person. How many 
more asylum seekers will we allow to be 
treated inhumanely before we change our 
policies to reflect our values? © 


Kristin Kumpf is the director of migra- 
tion for the American Friends Service 
Committee and co-chair of the Interfaith 
Immigration Coalition’s asylum team. 
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COMMENTARY 


BY JOHN C. WESTER 


A GATEWAY TO NUCLEAR 
DISARMAMENT 


Three things you can do to make a nuclear-free world. 


In November, a stray missile from the Russia-Ukraine war landed in 
Poland, killing two men in their 60s who worked at a grain warehouse. 
It took several emergency meetings with NATO officials to determine 
whether Russia had intentionally escalated the war into the region of 
the Western military alliance. All parties deemed it an “accident.” (The 
missile came from Ukraine.) 

What if that stray missile had a nuclear warhead? 

Russian President Vladimir Putin’s threat to use nuclear weapons in 
Ukraine must be firmly condemned, as well as his cruel and illegal war 
with its continued escalation. But accidents happen. Even a limited or 
regional use of nuclear weapons could have planetary effects, blocking 
the sun enough to cause a global temperature drop, collapsing crop pro- 
duction, and resulting in massive starvation, according toa report by the 
International Physicians for the Prevention of Nuclear War. 

As the Poland example shows, today we are facing the most seri- 
ous nuclear threats since the Cuban missile crisis 60 years ago, which 
then-Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara said we survived onlybyluck. 

Nuclear weapons raise biblical issues. The continuing survival of 
God’s creation and the human race cannot rely onjust “luck” but instead 
needs providential intervention. A few weeks before the November 
missile crisis in Poland, Pope Francis said, “Today, in fact, something 
we dreaded and hoped never to hear of again is threatened outright: 
the use of atomic weapons, which even after Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
continued wrongly to be produced and tested.” 
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FROM SANTA FE 
TO HIROSHIMA 


I speak as the lead pastor for the Ro- 
man Catholic Archdiocese of Santa Fe, 
N.M. More money is spent in my dio- 
cese on nuclear weapons than in any 
other diocese in the United States be- 
cause we are home to the Los Alamos 
and Sandia national laboratories, key 
research and development sites for nu- 
clear weapons. 

My home parish is the historic Cathe- 
dral Basilica of St. Francis of Assisi, named 
for that tireless 13th-century promoter of 
peace. But less than 100 footsteps away 
from the cathedral entrance is 109 East 
Palace, the gateway to the secret World 
War II-era Los Alamos lab. It was here 
that the U.S. made the atomic bombs that 
destroyed the cities of Hiroshima and Na- 
gasaki in Japan in 1945, killing more than 
200,000 people. My mission as archbishop 
for this whole community and region is 
to sanctify the Cathedral of St. Francis in 
a new way: to make it a gateway to global 
nuclear disarmament. 

Weare nowinanewnuclear armsrace, 
arguably more dangerous than the first. 
New cyber and hypersonic weapons, ar- 
tificial intelligence, and multiple nuclear 
adversaries increase the grave risks, while 
climate change and growing economic 
inequality destabilize the status quo. 

Pope Francis has led the Catholic 
church away from a position that condi- 
tionally supported “nuclear deterrence” to 
one that denounces deterrence as “morally 
unacceptable” and calls for the complete 
abolition of nuclear weapons. His moral 
and spiritual leadership invites all people 
to examine the immorality of possessing 
nuclear weapons. 

However, the US. and the USSR (now 
Russia) never possessed their huge nucle- 
ar stockpiles for the sole purpose of deter- 
rence. Instead, these nuclear weapons pol- 
icies were always a hybrid of deterrence 
and preparation for fighting a nuclear war. 
That is why we have thousands of nuclear 
weapons instead of just the few hundred 
needed for deterrence alone. 

Since 2015, the two review conferences 
of the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of 
Nuclear Weapons have failed to make any 
progress whatsoever toward the global nu- 
clear disarmament pledged by signatories 
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“WE MUST BE 
THE PEOPLE 


TO MAKE SURE 


NUCLEAR 


WEAPONS ARE 


NEVER USED 
AGAIN.” 


more than a half-century ago. Instead, the nuclear weapons powers are 
engaged in massive “modernization” programs designed to keep nuclear 
weapons forever. Further, the U.S. is actively designing new nuclear 
weapons that currently can’t be tested because of the international 
testing moratorium put in place in 1985. The inability to test new nu- 
clear weapons could erode confidence in stockpile reliability. This may 
prompt the US. to break the moratorium and resume testing, which 
would have severe international nonproliferation consequences. And, 
as some say, “you can’t eat anuclear weapon.” The massive costs of these 
modernization programs rob resources necessary to meet the needs of 
people who are poor and most vulnerable. 


AN EXISTENTIAL PRO-LIFE ISSUE 


Nuclear weapons disarmament is, by definition, an existential pro-life 
issue. A 300-kiloton intercontinental ballistic missile warhead targeting 
New York City would cause a3-mile radius blast wave that would destroy 
almost all houses and skyscrapers, spread lethal gamma rays and neutron 
radiation within a1-mile radius, initiate mass fires within a 3-mile radius, 
cause radioactive fallout to drift thousands of square miles downwind, and 
kill more than 1 million people and injure twice as many in the first 24 
hours. An all-out nuclear war between the United States and Russia could 
lead to at least 360 million “quick deaths,” according to the Bulletin of the 


Atomic Scientists. Next would come the 
collapse ofinternational economic systems, 
a medical infrastructure incapable of ad- 
dressing the scale of suffering, and starva- 
tion for more than 5 billion people due to 
crop failure during a nuclear winter. 

In 2019, Pope Francis visited Peace Me- 
morial Parkin Hiroshima. From that sacred 
ground, he declared, “We must never grow 
weary of working to support the principal 
international legal instruments of nuclear 
disarmament and nonproliferation, includ- 
ing the Treaty on the Prohibition of Nuclear 
Weapons.” Healing past victims of nuclear 
weapons and protecting those who might be 
future victims requires eradicating nuclear 
weapons from the face of the earth. It isthe 
duty of the Archdiocese of Santa Fe, the 
birthplace of nuclear weapons, to support 
the new international nuclear weapons 
ban treaty while working toward universal, 
verifiable nuclear disarmament. 

There are three things you can do to 
make a nuclear-free world. First, ask your 
congressional representatives what they 
are doing to secure amultilateral, verifiable 
nuclear disarmament. Second, I invite all 
people, whether Catholic or not, to reflect 
on Pope Francis’ recent statements, such as 
“Laudato Si” and “Fratelli Tutti,” which en- 
gage questions of climate change, war, and 
who we want to be as people and societies 
in the future. These are gifts for the entire 
world, not only for Catholics. Third, take 
what you've learned into courageous con- 
versations with family, co-workers, your 
pastor, and church members. Ask difficult 
questions about nuclear disarmament. 

In my 2022 pastoral letter, “Living in 
the Light of Christ's Peace: A Conversation 
Toward Nuclear Disarmament,” I reflected 
on our beautiful city of Santa Fe—the city 
of the “holy faith” of Francis of Assisi. I was 
disturbed by our history, the long legacy 
of building the Hiroshima and Nagasa- 
ki bombs. In that letter I wrote, “We are 
the people who designed and built these 
weapons of mass destruction. We were the 
first to use them. We must be the people 
to dismantle them and make sure they are 
never used again.” Now Linvite you to pray 
daily for the abolition of nuclear weapons 
in New Mexico and everywhere on earth. « 


Most Rev. John C. Wester is the Roman 
Catholic archbishop of Santa Fe, N.M. 
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VOICES 


THE HUNGRY SPIRIT 


IN OUR 24/7 WORLD, IT’S HARD 
FOR GOD TO BREAKIN 


Have you ever had one of those perfect moments? 

My wife and I sat on a bench at the farmers market with a plate of 
steaming hot tamales before us and a bag of crisp fennel bulbs, Pink Lady 
apples, and fresh spinach at our feet. The air smelled of salt and cooking 
oil. Adeep yellow and iridescent gold light wrapped around us. Every noise 
fell away in a holy hush. We met, however fleeting, the “still point of the 
turning world” described by poet T.S. Eliot. Held and beheld. 

To be honest, I usually miss these moments. Though I try (religiously) 
to keep custody of my mind and attention, the world we live in now beeps, 
dings, buzzes, and updates 24/7. It’s hard for God to break in. Perhaps 
this description of digital architecture’s pointed intrusions into our one 
beautiful life is too minimalist. Most days, I’m holding my breath against 
the crushing dynamics of digital onrush and knowledge outflow. I miss 
the still points between the crest and lip of that wave. 

But I won’tblamemy “monkey mind” wholly on instant communication. 
An unsettled, restless, disquieted mind is as old as humanity (and perhaps 
distinct to us). My guess is that we’ve been prone to distraction since we 
first glimpsed that shiny, delicious apple, just exceeding our grasp. Nearly 
every religious tradition teaches techniques for training attention and 
concentration—not to detach or parade a black belt in “mindfulness,” but 
because the taproot of anxious toil consists of pride, ego, and fear, each of 
which separates us from God. Pride because whole universes of social need 
appear to have meat their center. Ego because the ease with which digital 
messages puncture my private life makes me feel that no place is safe, no 
time can’t be breached, and that I must react or risk, as aresult, aplummetin 
self-value. Fear from my brain’s ancient amygdala that ifI don’treact (with 
nearly involuntary muscleresponse), I might die, might be cut from the herd. 


More thantwo millennia ago, the Jewish sage Ben Sira of Jerusalem offered 
aprecise diagnosis: “The beginning of pride is stubbornness in withdraw- 
ing the heart from one’s Maker” (Sirach 10:12). Prayer and contemplative 
practices, service that centers community rather than self, and sabbath 
disciplines that reattach one’s heart to that of our Maker: All teach us to 
attend to the “still points.” 


BY ROSE MARIE BERGER 


Ben Sira warns not to interfere in other 
people’s business (11:9). Seriously? What 
would happen to social media? And not to 
undertake too many activities because, as 
theologian and mystic Howard Thurman 
writes, “There is some strange magic in 
activity.” Chasing after activity leads to fail- 
ure, and one will never be free, no matter 
our escape plans. Ben Sira points to my 
present condition: “There are those who 
exhaust themselves, tire themselves out 
and become anxious, yet in the end they 
are only the poorer” (11:11). 

In The Spirit of Life, theologian Jiirgen 
Moltmann reflects on thosemoments when 
our souls rest in God. “If we become one 
with ourselves, the Shekinah [presence, 
of God] comes to rest.” But the encounter 
with God’s Shekinah is one born of suffer- 
ing with the world, not escaping from it or 
its pain. When we meet those still points, 
then activity can transform into action with 
holy purpose. When our life force drives 
toward God alone, then we are linked with 
our Maker in “indescribable joy.” 

Ulrich Duchrow, an economist and theo- 
logian, once told me, “In Germany, we have 
amovement witha slogan that says, ‘If you 
live differently, you live better’ If you go toa 
local farmers market where the vegetables 
are still wet with the water of the morning, 
it’s just ajoy to get your vegetables.” Maybe 
that explains our “perfect moment.” © 


Rose Marie Berger, author of Bending the 
Arch: Poems, is a senior editor of Sojourn- 
ers magazine. 
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VOICES 


SACRED CURIOSITY BY JOSE HUMPHREYS III 


BLACK TO 
THE FUTURE 


DNA research has been a sacred journey 
of mine for the last 10 years. What started 
as an exercise in building my family tree 
evolved into a global adventure unearthing 
my West African roots. Little did I know 
that more than 50 percent of my ethnic 
heritage traces back to West Africa through 
Nigeria, Benin, and Cameroon (connected 
to the Bamileke people). 

The African roots of the Puerto Rican 
story often remain obscure. Like many 
Puerto Ricans, I was taught a one-dimensional story of my heritage. 
Puerto Ricans often, with beaming pride, share their connection to the 
cultural heritage of Spain or their Indigenous roots, namely the Taino 
Indigenous peoples. But, for many, the African strands of identity are 
held at a distance, even suppressed like a muted djembe beat. 

West African influences undergird many parts of Puerto Rican cul- 
ture, beginning with our food. One of our signature dishes, mofongo, is 
prepared by mashing plantains and adding liquids to soften them, which 
is a technique that hearkens back to Angola. Bomba, Puerto Rican folk 
music, derives from West African drumming and inspires a vibrant 
conversation between drummer and dancer, a form of call and response. 
Bomba was created in the Puerto Rican towns of Loiza and Santurce 
near the coast, where many enslaved Nigerians arrived. 

In the United States, West African influences can be found in jazz, 
bebop, and even some of the musical structures used in hip-hop beats. 
American culture, to some degree, now more openly credits the Black 
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KKK 


“ON EARTH AS IT IS IN WAKANDA” 
CAN BE MADE FLESH IN OUR 
WORLD TODAY. 


influences on musical icons such as Elvis, 
and it more readily acknowledges rock 
and roll’s roots in the blues. Yet we experi- 
ence pushback from within many spaces of 
whiteness on Black cultural thought such 
as critical race theory and intersectionality, 
frameworks that accurately describe our 
world of racial inequality. 

To laud the vital, even foundational 
cultural contributions of Black people casts 
light on the image of God in Blackness. 
Christian theologian Justo Gonzalez, in the 
“Hispanic Creed,” wrote that “God [was] 
made flesh in a person for all humanity / 
God [was] made flesh in an age for all the 
ages / God [was] made flesh in one culture 
for all cultures.” 

God continues to be made flesh through 
the cultural contributions of Black peo- 
ple across the globe. One of the most for- 
ward-facing examples of this is Afrofu- 
turism, a movement that leads with Black 
imagination and possibility for our world 
through the arts, science fiction, aesthetics, 
and queer rights, with a reclamation of 
Black joy. Afrofuturism recognizes that 
oppression attempts to stunt the possi- 
bility of imagining a future of flourishing 
for Africa and the Black diaspora. In light 
of this, February is being claimed not just 
as Black History Month but also as Black 
Futures Month: a way of not only cele- 
brating the contributions of the past but 
also becoming hosts to real-time cultural 
brilliance toward a new future. In other 
words: On earth as it is in Wakanda can 
be made flesh in our world today. 

To be able to imagine a brighter future 
is a spiritual practice that can lead to a 
better world for all who are oppressed. 
Black culture is leading the way back to 
the future. © 


José Humphreys Ill is author of Seeing 
Jesus in East Harlem: What Happens 

When Churches Show Up and Stay Put and 
co-founder of Metro Hope Church in New 
York City. 
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K*K* 


“WE'VE CREATED 
‘ANIMAL-FRIENDLY 
CHURCHES.” 
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VOICES 


In summer 2022, the Humane Society of the United States rescued nearly 4,000 beagles from an Envigo breeding facility 
in Virginia after officials found multiple animal welfare violations. / Carolyn Cole / Getty Images 
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AS TOLD TO SOJOURNERS 


STEWARDS OF 
GOD’S ANIMALS 


l remember hearing that Meghan Markle and 
Prince Harry had adopted one of the beagles 
[from] the largest rescue that the Humane 
Society has ever done. 

What struck me was how long people had 
been trying to whistleblow and alert author- 
ities. It took years for real action to be taken, 
but [that’s] not surprising, especially when 
youre dealing with a large corporation. I have 
found [animal welfare activism] incredibly 
challenging and at times discouraging. Criti- 
cisms I’ve received personally in the church 
[imply] animal welfare is a peripheral issue. 
The fact is these are God’s creatures who are 
suffering, and we’re responsible, as part of 
our Christian vocation, to be stewards of our 
earth and of all the animals. 

While I was in seminary, our cat got intoa 
trap that was for raccoons. Instead of releasing 
our cat, the trappers euthanized him. That led 
me tostart the Episcopal Network for Animal 
Welfare, because when I reached out to the 
church, there was nobody who would stand 
by me and say this has to change. 

We’ve created “animal-friendly church- 
es”—offering pastoral care when somebody 
loses an animal, offering vegetarian options 
at church gatherings, rethinking fundraising 
efforts so that they don’t center on inhumane 
animal practices, such as lobster boils. 

I would love people to think about what 
they eat. A really simple way is to take on 
a practice of going meatless, whether once 
a week, during Lent, or exploring that as a 
possible way of life. Anytime we make choices 
that don’t involve killing of animals, we're re- 
ducing the need to put animals into situations 
of suffering. © 


D.Rebecca Dinovo, an Episcopal priest, is 
co-founder of the Episcopal Network for 
Animal Welfare. She spoke with Sojourners’ 
Mitchell Atencio. 
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Archival photos from L’Arche International 
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BY Jenna Barnett 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY Mark Harris 
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THIS IS ONE WAY fo tell the 
founding story of LArche: 


The main character is a sailor-turned-ethicist named 
Jean Vanier. The son of the governor general of Canada, 
he was, as his biographer Anne-Sophie Constant wrote, 
“a child of privilege, he had danced with princesses, 
dined with politicians and philosophers, and circled 
the world twice.” 

As the story goes, Vanier gave all that up in 1964 when 
his spiritual mentor, Thomas Philippe, a Dominican 
priest, took him on a tour of the psychiatric facility where 
Philippe was a chaplain. There, Vanier discovered, as he 
put it, “an immense world of pain.” This is not an exag- 
geration: At the time, asylums, which were notorious for 
overcrowding and abuse, functioned more as prisons 
than treatment centers. Inside these walls, Vanier heard 
an invitation—from Jesus and the men with intellectual 
disabilities—to do something. 

So Vanier bought a broken-down house in Trosly, 
France, and invited two men from the mental institution 
to live with him. He named the home “L’Arche,” French 
for “The Ark,” a biblical symbol of protection in a storm- 
tossed world. Vanier traveled around the globe to tell the 
story of their life together, and soon L’‘Arche communities 
sprouted up in Canada, India, Australia, Haiti, and be- 
yond—a constellation of communities where adults with 
and without intellectual disabilities have aspired to live, 
work, pray, and play together as equals. LArche became 
integral to the movement for the deinstitutionalization of 
people with intellectual disabilities, and Vanier became a 
best-selling Christian writer and hero to all of us looking 
to practice a faith that prioritized those on the margins. 

When he was introduced to give lectures, Vanier often 
said, “I feel uncomfortable when people say nice things 
about me.” Yet the world had lots of nice things to say, 
bestowing upon Vanier countless awards, including the 
French Legion of Honor, the Companion of the Order of 
Canada, and the Templeton Prize. But for me, a certain 
2010 accolade feels the most poignant: Astrophysicist C.J. 
Krieger discovered an asteroid and named it after Vanier. 
Vanier is above us; Vanier spins on a different celestial 
plane than the rest of us. 

Before he died, Vanier was often called a living saint. 
Upon his death in 2019, Pope Francis sent his sympathies, 
asking Jesus to welcome Vanier into heaven as his faithful 
servant. It’s the type of eulogizing that you expect for 
someone who saw beauty and divinity where others saw 
shame and destitution. 


It’s aninspiring story that changed thousands of lives: 
At the time of Vanier’s death, there were 147 L’Arche com- 
munities in 37 countries, home to approximately 10,000 
people with intellectual disabilities. The protagonist of the 
story also saved my faith, showing me how Christianity is 
capable of destabilizing dangerous institutions, rocking 
the boat, building new arks. 

Unfortunately, it’s a bad story. 


A LONG SHADOW 


Nine months after Vanier died, L’Arche published a sum- 
mary of an external investigation revealing Vanier had 
instigated “manipulative sexual relationships” that were 
“emotionally abusive” with six nondisabled women, all 
LArche assistants to whom he was supposed to be offering 
spiritual direction. 


Vanier'ss refusal 
to denounce these 
practices allowed 


his mentors 
spiritual influence 
to spread to other 
communities. 
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This report tells a different story, one in which Jean 
Vanier is still the main character, but nowrecast as avillain. 
The report preserves the anonymity of the women who 
came forward but does share quotes from their testimo- 
nies, with some details redacted: “I was very upset and 
very vulnerable,” said one woman who is identified as a 
victim. “He told me to come late (for spiritual direction). 
We prayed, I got an invitation to meet him in (xxxx). It 
was very intimate, he did everything except intercourse.” 
According to the report, Vanier told these women that 
when they interacted sexually, “This is not us, this is Mary 
and Jesus. You are chosen, you are special, this is secret.” 
The allegations of abuse, deemed credible by the in- 
quiry team, spanned a period of more than 30 years, from 
1970 to 2005. Yet, a shadow of sexual exploitation hung 
over L’Arche from even earlier: The man who introduced 
Vanier to the plight of intellectually disabled people, 
Thomas Philippe, had, in 1956, been stripped of his reli- 
gious authority by the Catholic Church for sexually and 
spiritually exploiting women at Eau Vive, the community 
where Vanier also resided before founding L’Arche. 
Vanier never stopped feigning ignorance about 
Philippe’s sins: “I was simply oblivious to the fact that 
he was making use ofa certain Marian spirituality in such 
a perverse manner,” Vanier wrote in 2016—even though 


Vanier used those same perverse mystical practices to 
pursue manipulative sexual relationships with L’Arche as- 
sistants. The 2020 report said that Vanier was made aware 
of Philippe’s abuse “as early as the 1950s,” and Vanier’s 
refusal to denounce these practices allowed his mentor’s 
spiritual influence to spread to other communities. 

In the report, one victim explained why she was afraid 
to come forward: “I realised that Jean Vanier was adored 
by hundreds of people, like a living Saint, that he talked 
about how he helped victims of sexual abuse, it appeared 
like a camouflage and I found it difficult to raise the issue.” 

Sometimes, when I think about the story of L’‘Arche’s 
creation, I catch myself zooming out to a bigger founding 
story—to Earth’s inciting incidents. It’s an imperfect 
analogy, but: In the final stage of the Earth’s creation, our 
infant planet was pummeled by asteroids, which likely 
carried a significant amount of water, making life on 
Earth possible. But the impact of an asteroid also brings 
destruction. One entity can both create and destroy. 


THE POWER OF CHARISMA 
After LArche made its investigation public in 2020, Tina 


Bovermann, the president of LArche USA, told Sojourners, 
“[These revelations] point to a very important question 
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in our society and L’Arche and elsewhere ... What is the 
place of the charismatic leader?” 

Ihaven’t been able to stop thinking about that question. 

Maybe I hoped the question would become less rele- 
vant. Remember those couple of years when the good guys 
turned out to be the bad guys? I'd say, maybe to a friend, 
maybe to God, and we'd shake our heads and exhale the 
memory away. Or maybe I imagined the question had an 
easy answer: Bad theology begets bad behavior. Get rid of 
complementarianism and you get rid of the abuse. But it 
turns out abuse doesn’t pick favorites—not generational- 
ly, not theologically. What is the place of the charismatic 
leader? It’s a question that sparks more questions: What 
if vulnerability facilitates spiritual connection and sets 
the stage for sexual exploitation? What do I do with the 
books on my shelf written by Vanier and John Howard 
Yoder and former cardinal Theodore McCarrick and so 
many others? If a person who turned out to be abusive 
shaped my understanding of God, how has that distorted 
my conception of the Divine? And most important, how 
do we create healing for the survivors? How do we make 
sure no one else becomes a victim? 

Over the past year, I’ve posed these questions to more 
than a dozen LArche community members, past and pres- 
ent—including Bovermann. In August 2022, I asked her 


the question she posed in February 2020. What is the role 
ofa charismatic leader? She told me that she doesn’t want 
to be a charismatic leader. Yet charisma is not inherently 
bad, she said. Maybe it’s even a necessary catalyst at the 
beginning of any significant movement. 

“We are human beings, and we relate because we are 
touched and inspired,” she said. “So, it’s not about charis- 
ma. It’s about how we contextualize and hold charisma 
[accountable].” 

Katelyn Beaty, author of Celebrities for Jesus: How Per- 
sonas, Platforms, and Profits Are Hurting the Church, agrees 
that charisma is not inherently bad; a charismatic messiah 
is at the center of Christianity, after all. The problem, Beaty 
told me, is that “charisma can sometimes be mistaken for 
a godly giftedness: Because youre so well-spoken, because 
you can get up in front ofa crowd and preach a really good 
sermon, you must be uniquely called by God. And I don’t 
really believe that.” 

Ithought of the articles that deemed Vanier a living saint. 

“We all kind of start to believe,” Beaty said, “that [these 
charismatic leaders] mustbe in this position of prominence 
because ... they just seem to have more spiritual wisdom 
and insight than the rest of us mortals.” 

When we elevate leaders to a separate, higher orbit, 
it is dangerous for their souls, and it is dangerous for 
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I dont want 
to be afraid of 


charismatic 
leadership, but 
I do want to 
drench it in 
accountability. 


our communities. It’s easy for organizations to become 
dependent on influential founders, both financially 
and ideologically. Their speeches at college campuses, 
churches, and Christian conferences can bring new 
supporters into the fold—and secure whopping hono- 
raria. Their names can become synonymous with the 
movements they kick-start—and if you’ve been abused by 
such a leader, coming forward can feel especially loaded. 
You're notjust accusing Jean Vanier, mere mortal, you're 
accusing Jean Vanier, founder of L’Arche, living saint, 
savior to those on the margins. How do you stop him 
without stopping the movement he ignited? 

I don’t want to be afraid of charismatic leader- 
ship, but I do want to drench it in accountability. 
I like to be captivated, inspired, and transformed, but 
T’ve lost my taste for trusting awards and honorary titles. 
And I think change could begin with revisiting our 
creation myths. 


NO SINGLE STORIES 


| asked Bovermann how she might retell the story of 
L’Arche’s founding now, knowing what we know about 
Vanier. 

“T’ve always felt that L’Arche is a mosaic of a lot of 


founding stories,” she said. “L’Arche is founded when 
people with and without intellectual disabilities come 
together and build community, wherever that is.” 

But a hero’s journey is easier to tell. It has a clear 
setting, plot, and lead actor. 

“Because we had this charismatic guy sitting there 
somewhere in this little village in France, [we had the 
perception] that this is the founding story, but the truth 
is—and the real experience is—that all of us who are LArche 
people have an experience of engaging relationships, of 
longevity, of commitment, across difference,” she said. 

Charismatic leaders take up a lot of space. And if we're 
not careful, a founder’s story will become the single story 
ofamovement, such that if the founder topples, the whole 
movement may crumble beneath him. 

Butit really doesn’t have to be that way. As Bovermann 
told me: “Ifwe are amovement of communities that build 
relationships of equality, then that is at odds with the 
notion of a charismatic leader.” 


So here is another way to tell the founding story of L’Arche: 
In 1964, Philippe Seux was living in an overcrowded, 
God-awful institution for people with intellectual dis- 
abilities. When a tall stranger by the name of Jean Vanier 
invited Seux to leave the institution and move into a 
broken-down cottage in Trosly, he accepted. 

“Tn the psychiatric hospital, there was nothing to do— 
just sit on your arse all day doing sod all. When some lads 
misbehaved, they were given injections to calm down,” 
Seux recounted in the 2017 documentary Summer in the 
Forest. “It was quite a relief to be out of there, I can tell you.” 

By saying “yes” to the invitation—by leaving something 
horrible and known for something risky and unknown— 
Seux became a co-founder of L’Arche. Raphaél Simi also 
said “yes.” So did aman named Danny, but after two days, 
Danny decided to return to the hospital. And so Seux, 
Vanier, and Simi became the co-founders of L’Arche. 

Tragically, Vanier abused his spiritual authority in 
the community, coercing multiple nondisabled women 
into sexual relationships. He died in 2019 knowing he had 
been accused of sexual misconduct, but he never publicly 
admitted it or apologized for how he hurt those commu- 
nity members—actions that threatened to undermine the 
entire mission of L’Arche. 

But enough about him. 

When someone asked Seux what it felt like after those 
first few months to live at L’Arche, he answered, “I was 
like ‘phew.” Nearly 60 years later, thousands of others 
have had the chance to feel the comforting exhale of 
community love. © 
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Jenna Barnett is senior associate culture editor at 
Sojourners and host of Lead Us Not, a new Sojourners 
podcast about rebuilding trust and community in the 
wake of abuse revelations about Jean Vanier. Learn 
more at sojo.net/podcast. 
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The killing of Palestinian American 
journalist Shireen Abu Akleh shines 
a light on Israeli military practices in 
the Occupied Territories. 
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Palestinian Amer- 
ican journalist 
Shireen Abu Ak- 
leh was shot and 
killed in May 
2022 while cover- 
ing an Israel De- 
fense Forces raid 
onarefugee camp 
in the Palestinian West Bank village of 
Jenin. Abu Akleh had been standing witha 
group of other journalists and was wearing 
a blue vest with the word PRESS printed 
across it when she was shot; her producer 
was shot in the back but survived. Hours 
after Abu Akleh’s death, Israeli police went 
into her home, took away Palestinian flags, 
and prevented the singing of Palestinian 
nationalist songs. 

In mid-November, the FBI opened an 
investigation into Abu Akleh’s death; Israeli 
Defense Minister Benny Gantz said Israel 
would refuse to cooperate since, Gantz 
said, the IDF had already investigated the 
IDF actions in the shooting. The US. State 
Department commented, “Not only was 
Shireen an American citizen, she was a 
fearless reporter whose journalism and 
pursuit of truth earned her the respect of 
audiences around the world.” 

Before her death, households through- 
out the Arab world knew Abu Akleh’s work. 
Nicknamed “the daughter of Palestine”— 
and “the voice of Palestine”—Abu Akleh 
had worked for Qatar-based news outlet 
Al Jazeera for a quarter century. Viewed 
as courageous and thoughtful, Abu Akleh 
inspired many, including women interested 
in pursuing a career in journalism in the 
Middle East. A common signoff for her 
broadcasts summarized her motivation for 
being a journalist: “I chose journalism to 
be close to people. It might not be easy to 
change the reality, but at least I can bring 
their voices to the world. I am Shireen 
Abu Akleh.” 

Abu Akleh came from a Melkite Cath- 
olic family in Bethlehem. As a Christian 
accepted by Arab Muslims throughout 
the Middle East, her Christian faith and 
heritage served as a bridge between Mus- 
lim and Christian communities coming 
together in common beliefs around injus- 
tices in Palestine. Dr. Husam Zomlot, head 
of the Palestinian Mission to the United 
Kingdom, said, “Shireen symbolized the 
Palestinian people in both her life and 
death. Every Palestinian knew Shireen as 
a prominent journalist and a strong voice 
for truth, but few knew she was a Christian 
because, in Palestine, this is not an issue. 
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In her tragic death, Shireen delivered a 
loud message about the brutality of the 
occupation and the lack of accountability 
and justice for her and her people.” As an 
outspoken advocate of justice for all, Abu 
Akleh was respected by both Christians 
and Muslims in that she highlighted the 
collective reality of Palestinian suffering 
under the human rights abuses of military 
occupation and control. Palestinians often 
speak about how the occupation does not 
discriminate; rather, all Arabs, regardless 
of religion, experience the same costs of 
home demolitions, military checkpoints, 
limited freedom of movement, and other 
restrictions related to the occupation. 
Abu Akleh lived in the United States for 
a time in her early life and obtained U.S. 
citizenship through her mother’s fami- 
ly in New Jersey. Later, she spent some 
summers in the US. but lived most of the 
time in East Jerusalem and the West Bank. 
She began working for Al Jazeera in 1997, 
ayear after the start of the network, as one 
of their first field correspondents. Known 
for her professionalism and “commitment 
to the story,” Abu Akleh’s reporting focused 
heavily on the Israel-Palestine conflict, 
highlighting the daily realities of living 
under Israeli occupation. She was known 
for her coverage of wars in Gaza, Israeli 
detention of Palestinians, and home dem- 
olitions, among other aspects of human 
rights abuses affecting Palestinians. 


A VOICE OF TRUTH AMID 
FALSEHOODS 


Shireen’s friends and family knew her as 
a humble learner and someone full of 
joy, compassion, humor, and optimism, 


Shireen’s niece, Lina Abu Akleh, told 
Sojourners in October. “[Shireen] has al- 
ways been my source of motivation and 
inspiration. I lost a major part of my life, 
and the void will never be filled,” Lina said. 
“Shireen was an angel on earth and now 
an angel in heaven.” 

Jack Sara, president of Bethlehem 
Bible College in the West Bank, spoke 
about Shireen’s influence. “For me, she 
was like the targeted dove in the Banksy 
art that was targeted to kill every hopein 
the hearts of my people for peace,” Sara 
said. “She was an example for young wom- 
en whose aspirations were the freedom of 
their people and the voice of truth amid 
falsehoods. She was humble and kind and 
approachable.” 

Shireen has been honored by many 
local Christian leaders, and numerous 
organizations have named awards in 
her honor, including Birzeit University, 
American University of Beirut, Bethle- 
hem University, and others. The city of 
Ramallah named a street after her, and the 
United Nations began a training program 
in her name for Palestinian broadcasters 
and journalists. Shireen was also post- 
humously honored with the prestigious 
President’s Award from the National Press 
Club in the United States, which wrote, 
“We hope that a complete investigation 
[of Shireen’s death] will provide a degree 
of justice for Shireen and her family and 
improved respect and safety for all jour- 
nalists working in the West Bank and 
other conflict areas.” 

The killing of Abu Akleh raised concern 
in the Middle East and beyond. Al Jazeera 
and the Palestinian Ministry of Health 
conducted immediate investigations, con- 


“Shireen symbolized 
the Palestinian people 
in both her 
life and death.” 
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cluding that Abu Akleh was killed by IDF 
fire. Many other organizations and news 
outlets followed with their own investi- 
gations. The US. Security Coordinator, a 
State Department agency, concluded that 
“sunfire from IDF positions was likely 
responsible for the death of Shireen Abu 
Akleh,” while finding “no reason to believe 
that this was intentional,” a statement con- 
tested by Palestinians, including Shireen 
Abu Akleh’s family. 

CNN-—relying on analysis from a bal- 
listics expert who pointed to the tight clus- 
tering of bullet marks in the area where 
Abu Akleh’s body fell—suggested that the 
killing was intentional, that the IDF had 
targeted Abu Akleh. An investigative report 
by Al-Hagq, an independent Palestinian 
human rights organization, concluded 
that the shooter who killed Abu Akleh took 
“precise and careful aim” and that Israeli 
forces prevented Abu Akleh from receiv- 
ing emergency medical attention. Israeli 
human rights organization B’Tselem said 
that the killing resulted from Israel’s open 
fire policy. Shireen’s brother, Anton, told Al 
Jazeera: “There were more than 16 shots 
fired toward Shireen and the media and 
her colleagues who were standing in that 
alley. They even targeted the person who 
was trying to pull her into safety after she 
was shot down.” 


‘THE FAMILY SHOULD BE 
GIVEN TIME TO GRIEVE’ 


Members of Shireen Abu Akleh’s family 
met with officials worldwide, advocating 
for complete and transparent investiga- 
tions into her killing. Shireen’s niece Lina 
has been recognized as one of Time’s 100 
emerging leaders for her insistence that 
Israel’s treatment of Palestinians must 
be scrutinized. The family wrote an open 
letter to President Joe Biden before his 
July 2022 trip to the West Bank and other 
parts of the Middle East. They derided 
the administration’s lack of action to that 
point, characterizing it as enabling Israel’s 
extrajudicial killing. 

Lina described attacks by Israeli forces 
on Shireen’s funeral as “brutal” and said 
the Israelis restricted people’s access to 
the church where the funeral was held; she 
said even her father, Shireen’s brother, was 
barred from entering for some time. The 
family’s treatment at the funeral, Lina said, 
was “shocking and cruel beyond words.” 

In addition to pursuing legal recourse 
and investigations by independent states, 
Shireen’s family has sought and received 


support from the global Christian commu- 
nity. In October, family members visited 
with Pope Francis at the Vatican and, ac- 
cording to family members, received his 
blessing and support. During that visit, 
the Melkite Greek Catholic Patriarchate 
of Antioch and the Higher Presidential 
Committee for Church Affairs in Palestine 
held a Mass at Rome’s Basilica of Saint 
Mary in Cosmedin. 

“We were very grateful that we had the 
opportunity to meet the pope and receive 
his blessings in our pursuit for accountabil- 
ity and justice for Shireen, as Shireen is a 
Catholic Palestinian,” Lina told Sojourners. 

But ultimately, Lina said, itshouldn’tbe 
up to the family to advocate for account- 
ability and justice; the family should be 
given time to grieve. “The lack of inter- 
national support and action [from gov- 
ernment officials] has yet again proven 
the double standards and hypocrisy of 
the international community,” Lina told 
Sojourners, stressing that “it is important 
that concrete action be taken to hold the 
perpetrators accountable for the killing of 
my one and only aunt.” 


A WELCOME DEVELOPMENT 


The killing of Shireen Abu Akleh was not an 
isolated incident. According to Reporters 
Without Borders, more than 30 journalists 
have been killed by Israeli security forces 
in the West Bank and Gaza since 2000, 
and 140 violations (including shootings, 
beatings, and killings) against Palestinian 
journalists have occurred since 2018. Israe- 
li forces killed 60 Palestinians in the first 
half of 2022, compared to 2021 when 70 
Palestinians were killed the whole year— 
which itself was a significant increase from 
20 deaths in 2019 and 19 deaths in 2020. 
In addition to violence, Palestinian jour- 
nalists experience significant restrictions 
on freedom of movement and travel. Since 
the second intifada, special Israeli travel 
permits have been required for Palestinian 
journalists. Seeking such permits often 
requires long bureaucratic processes that 
can extend for weeks or months and often 
result in denied requests. 

Several advocacy groups in the United 
States, including Christian groups such as 
Churches for Middle East Peace (CMEP), 
of which I am executive director, called 
the FBI investigation into the killing of 
Shireen Abu Akleh a “welcome develop- 
ment.” Ina letter to US. Secretary of State 
Antony Blinken, the groups argued that 
“the U.S. government must ensure that 


those responsible for her death are held 
fully accountable and that any role U.S. de- 
fense materials or services might have had 
in her killing is thoroughly documented.” 
Blinken, who met with family members 
in July, asked Israel to review its rules of 
engagement governing when live fire can 
be used in the West Bank. He reasoned 
that the shooting either infringed on the 
rules of engagement or that they should 
be changed if an Israeli soldier shot at 
a member of the press who was clearly 
marked as such. 

Abu Akleh’s killing accentuated the 
concern that civilian deaths at the hands 
of the Israeli military rarely result in 
investigations or accountability. Human 
rights activists in the United States and 
Palestine draw parallels between the Black 
Lives Matter movement and concerns 
that Palestinians rarely receive equal civil 
rights and justice under the law. People 
have used social media to respond to the 
deaths of Palestinians by using hashtags 
such as #PalestinianLivesMatter and 
#1CantBreathe to emphasize similarities 
between the quest for racial justice in the 
United States and the pursuit of equal 
rights for Palestinians. Advocates express 
concern about whether the billions of 
US. dollars spent in foreign assistance to 
the government of Israel might be used 
in maintaining the ongoing military 
occupation of the millions of Palestinians 
living in East Jerusalem, the West Bank, 
and Gaza. 

While accountability advocates contin- 
ue their attempts, Shireen’s words speak to 
the ongoing efforts to end the occupation. 
“Despite the dangers and threats, we must 
be keen to do our job,” Abu Akleh said. 

Atribute to Shireen Abu Akleh’s life and 
work includes the willingness of people to 
open their eyes to what is happening in the 
Middle East. During an Al Jazeera broad- 
cast, Abu Akleh said ofher experiences, “I 
will never forget the volume of destruction, 
nor will I forget that death was sometimes 
very close to us.” She suffered death in the 
middle of doing the work she loved and 
left the world with a resounding message 
about the suffering of Palestinians, as well 
as their bravery, perseverance, and desire 
to live in freedom. © 


Mae Elise Cannon is executive director of 
Churches for Middle East Peace. 
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For Black women of faith and others, hip-hop can be 
empowering, encouraging—and sacred. 


The 
piritua 
Power 
of 


Lauryn 
Hill 
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Music is my safe space. When 
all hell is breaking out, I can 
putin my AirPods and turn on 
part of the soundtrack of my 
life and reset. The pandemic 
created a chronic hell that il- 
luminated oppressive forces 
that have existed for centu- 
ries. Music became even more essential for my survival. 

I am a Black clergywoman who is clear that “my 
emancipation doesn’t fit” many people’s equation. Let 
me say that another way: My authentic expression of self 
makes some people uncomfortable. My unapologetic 
expression of womanist Blackness often sheds light in 
the shadows of a corrupt world. 

I won’t pretend that I have always felt free to be 
me. It took a pandemic to give space to be reminded 
by theologian and prophet Lauryn Hill that “deep in 
my heart, the answer, it was in me.” Hill’s lyrics and 
very existence compelled me to “[make] up my mind 
to define my own destiny.” 

Some consider Hill to be one of the greatest lyricists 
of all time. An eight-time Grammy winner (with 19 
nominations), she sings, raps, and acts. She is hip-hop 
royalty. In the ’90s, I wanted to be her. She wore the 
dopest locked hair style, had the most beautiful brown 
skin, and expressed her Blackness with boldness and 
class. She had, and still has, a lyrical flow that men and 
women couldn’t ignore. She was fly. (Translated as cool, 
sexy, smart, and stylish.) 

Her industry-shaking debut solo album The Mise- 
ducation of Lauryn Hill, released in August 1998, will 
stand the test of time. Hill speaks truth in ways that 
penetrate the soul. I was a young mother when the al- 
bum came out. She articulated things that only a Black 
woman could identify with. She spoke of the tension 
and beauty of having a child when society was telling 
her that motherhood and a career couldn’t coexist. She 
sang and rapped about self-respect, love gained, and 
love lost. This album is life. This album ministers. This 
album is sacred. 

During the pandemic, I realized that I was not 
alone in wanting to be authentically connected to the 
sacred and secular. I reconnected to the things that 
brought me joy and realized that I could embrace hip- 
hop and faith. Many women, especially Black women 
of faith, are looking to reconcile culture and faith, and 
I believe that the rhetoric of Lauryn Hill can help with 
this reconciliation. 

Hip-hop can reframe the sacred and create opportu- 
nities to connect to God, illuminating the joys and pains 
of life. If you listen to The Miseducation of Lauryn Hill 
with an open heart and fresh ears, I believe that you will 
encounter God in new ways. 


HIP-HOP AS RESISTANCE 


The appreciation and study of hip-hop 
and religion must start with Black music 
in general. Beginning with the spirituals 
as birthed by Africans forcibly brought to 
the Western Hemisphere, Black music was 
birthed out of the struggles and joys of life. 
The identity of Black people is couched 
in Black music. Whether in the Sorrow 
Songs, or gospel, or rhythm and blues, or 
hip-hop, Black music has always been a 
spiritual art form. James Cone, in his classic 
The Spirituals and the Blues, contends that 
music has and always willbe a large part of 
who we areas Black people in America, yet 
most of us do not recognize the dualism of 
the sacred and the secular in Black music. 
While Cone was speaking of the blues and 
the spirituals—the music that had fed his 
soul while growing up in Bearden, Ark. —he 
prophetically alludes to rap music in the 
conclusion of his 1972 work, noting that 
he has only spoken of a small part of the 
musical narrative that has told the story 
of Black people’s joys and pains. 

Blackscholars who were fans of hip-hop 
began exploring the relevance of the genre 
inthe world of African American culture as 
wellas religion. Christianity, Islam, or other 
spiritual traditions have been an important 
part of the lives of Black people in America. 
Black religion and communities have influ- 
enced, formed, and nurtured Black music, 
including hip-hop. Hip-hop was created bya 
people under siege, providing the means for 
them to creatively speak out against those 
things that create systematic oppression 
and disenfranchisement. 

Just as understanding scripture must 
be informed by the context of the author, 
hip-hop must be understood within the 
context it was birthed. Hip-hopisaform of 
resistance that has given a generation the 
methodology to push back on messaging 
that has challenged the humanity of Black 
people, and it has created a community of 
like-minded people. Daniel White Hodge, 
in The Soul of Hip Hop, explains that hip- 
hop, through its lyrics, sound, and culture, 
“explores abasic theology of life” that tran- 
scends the church or the mosque. In other 
words, hip-hop is amethod for young Black 
people attempting to understand life and 
the mysteries of God on their own terms. 


A SPACE FOR SEXUAL POLITICS 


A male-dominated culture from its gene- 
sis, hip-hop has had to deal with misog- 
yny in its lyrics as well as in its imagery. 
Tricia Rose, in her seminal 1994 work 
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Black Noise, deals with female rappers 
in her chapter “Bad Sistas: Black Women 
Rappers and Sexual Politics in Rap Music.” 
The late rapper Ms. Melodie explained 
that women have always been represented 
as lyricists in hip-hop; they just were not 
the first to be recorded. Women’s voices 
presented a space where sexual politics 
could be discussed. Female rappers dealt 
with questions of sexual power, sexism, 
embodiment, racism, and economicissues 
authentically and creatively. These early 
female rappers verbally contradicted soci- 
ety’s notion of “true womanhood,” giving 
agency to themselves and the women who 
listened to and emulated them. Many of 
the early rappers attempted to empower 
Black women while being careful not to 
criticize Black male rappers. They appear 
to wrestle with the patriarchal systems 
within hip-hop, navigating and manipu- 
lating the game to their advantage. 

Hip-hop historian Nelson George 
once claimed that female rappers have 
not significantly contributed to hip-hop 
culture. Yet Kathy Iandoli, in God Save the 
Queens: The Essential History of Women 
in Hip-Hop, notes that while hip-hop’s 
birthing is often attributed to DJ Kool 
Herc in 1972, his sister Cindy Campbell 
was the mastermind of the first hip-hop 
party at 1520 Sedgwick Ave. in the Bronx. 
Early in the life of hip-hop, women were 
rappers, DJs, and record label CEOs. Other 
writers acknowledge the skill and creative 
imagery of early female rappers that shift- 
ed the trajectory of the culture. 

But the invisibility of women in hip- 
hop culture is undeniable. Women often 
have been relegated to roles defined by 
the male power structures as well as the 
white power structures that have funded 
and shaped the trajectory of commercial 
hip-hop. Women have had to make space 
for themselves as rappers and lyricists as 
well as in the culture itself. Often called 
derogatory names by men, Black women 
who love hip-hop have existed in a spe- 
cial space of nonbeing, standing between 
Blackness and gender. 

“Challenging male rappers’ predom- 
inance, female rap artists have not only 
proven that they have lyrical skills,” ex- 
plained Cheryl L. Keyes, author of Rap 
Music and Street Consciousness. “In their 
struggle to survive and thrive within this 
tradition, they have created spaces from 
which to deliver powerful messages from 
Black female and Black feminist perspec- 
tives.” In other words, female rap artists 
have had to challenge sexist and racist 


narratives while working twice as hard to 
prove their skills in a genre that appeared 
to not want women there in the first place. 


LAURYN HILL’S 
SACRED RHETORIC 


Hill's life and lyrics continue to empower 
and affirm Black women of the hip-hop 
generation nearly 25 years after the re- 
lease of The Miseducation of Lauryn Hill. 
Hill’s persona lands her right in the middle 
of Black feminist or womanist thought. 

Rising during a time in Black culture 
when soul music was resurgent, Hill is 
both MC and singer. When she was in her 
prime, many considered her one of the top 
five rappers of all time. She oozed #black- 
girlmagic before the invention of social 
mediaand hashtags. Her cocoa-brown face 
made it to the covers of VIBE, Harper’s 
Bazaar, Essence, and Vogue ata time when 
dark-skinned women were rarely seen on 
magazine covers. She was one of the first 
prominent Black artists to wear her hair 
in a natural state, and her image alone 
had an enormous impact on the psyche 
of Black women in the 1990s. 

According to Joan Morgan, author 
of She Begat This: 20 Years of The Mise- 
ducation of Lauryn Hill, Hill embraced 
her suburban middle-class background 
while deliberately placing herself in the 
“discourse of diaspora,” exploring various 
aspects of Black music from around the 
globe. She was in tune with her Black- 
ness, thereby empowering women of color 
through her style and her sound. Raised 
in suburban New Jersey, she never at- 
tempted to embody a narrative that was 
urbanized or falsely hardcore. She spoke of 
her upbringing with pride. Her confidence 
and talent spoke to suburban-bred Black 
women like me who saw Salt-N-Pepa and 
MC Lyte as awesome rappers but didn’t 
see ourselves in them. 

Hill embraced the African diaspora 
through dress, music, and lyric choice. 
She addressed social, economic, political, 
and spiritual issues that were important 
to the Black community during the late 
1990s and still are today. Her lyrics are 
laced with biblical references and religious 
connotations from different traditions. 

Because of Hill’s importance to Black 
and hip-hop culture, especially for Black 
women, I would argue that Hill’s rhetoric, 
which includes her persona, is sacred. 
Who she is and what she represents, 
through her words and embodiment, is 
subversive to a culture that deems Black 
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Hip-hop can reframe 
the saered and create 
opportunities to connect 
to God, illuminating the 
joys and pains of life. 
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women as less than human or “true 
women.” Her embodiment challenged 
a patriarchal and misogynistic culture 
that shaped and maintained negative 
images of Black women. She melded the 
positivity of Black love and love of self 
with relationships with the Divine. She 
played the role of prophet by pointing 
out behaviors that are destructive to self 
and others. Significantly, she challenged 
the culture of prosperity, materialism, 
and status that was prominent in hip- 
hop—and still is today. In the hit “Doo 
Wop (That Thing)”—visually in the video 
as wellas lyrically—Hill creatively “urges 
both men and women to ponder their 
present status and consider new ways 
of behaving and thinking,” according to 
Celnisha L. Dangerfield’s essay “Lauryn 
Hill as Lyricist and Womanist.” 


MARCHING TO ZION 


In The Hip Hop and Religion Reader, Hodge 
discusses Hill’s spiritual impact on hip- 
hop culture, drawing on interviews with 
people steeped in it during the height of 
popularity of Hill’s Miseducation. Many 
respondents considered Hill to be a 
type of prophet who convicted them to 
change their ways. “Hill created a space 
for those struggling in relationships, love, 
faith, and with God to come and connect, 
meditate, cry, love, and doubt in safety,” 
Hodge wrote. “This opened up the door 
for some to find a deeper meaning as to 
who God was.” 

Hill’s song “To Zion,” an ode to her first 
child and to motherhood itself that is in- 
fused with the Afro-Latin guitar of Carlos 
Santana, gospel, and a reggae drumbeat 
with a hip-hop sensibility, deals with her 
unexpected pregnancy at the height of 
her career. Her friends and family urged 
her to have an abortion because they felt 
that having a child would ruin her career. 
Author Joan Morgan, whois credited with 
coining the term “hip-hop feminism,” 
compared Hill to the singer Nina Simone. 
Forty years after Simone’s record label 
told her to hide her pregnancy, Hill faced 
the same sexist culture. 

In “To Zion,” Hill wrestles with the 
uncertainty around the impending birth 
of her son. She recognizes that this preg- 
nancy is bigger than herself. The spiritual 
undertones are clear. The song’s lyrics are 
reminiscent of the first chapter of Luke, 
where Mary is told that she would give 
birth toa son. Hillacknowledges that what 
she is going through is fully sanctioned 


by God, that she is not alone in this. This 
transparency gives other women support 
within their own situations. 

The refrain—“Now the joy of my world 
is in Zion”—speaks to the joy that rises 
amid her uncertainty. Hill describes the 
love she is experiencing and prays over the 
life of her newborn son. Here she speaks 
of being chosen by Zion to be his mother. 
She proclaims that his birth is a beauti- 
ful reflection of God’s grace, noting that 
God is the only one who could give her 
a gift so great. She goes into the refrain, 
this time with a choir instead of sing- 
ing it alone, invoking Isaac Watts’ hymn 
“We're Marching to Zion.” She sounds 
much surer of herself this time around. 

“To Zion” has empowered and encour- 
aged many Black women. “It was a deeply 
needed affirmation—one [Black women] 
rarely get,” Morgan said. Cal State LA pro- 
fessor and DJ Lynnée Denise explained, 
“The decision to do motherhood on one’s 
own terms is a kind of resistance. And 
however Black women decide to do it, is 
the ‘right way. Lauryn’s response was to 
create a beautiful lullaby.” 


IDENTIFYING THE HOLY 


Black women who are a part of the hip- 
hop generation are looking for a spiritual 
experience that includes all of who they 
are. For too long, the church has expected 
people to divorce themselves from those 
secular spaces that the church has deemed 
profane. To be relevant to a generation 
that has realized that they can “do church” 
virtually, the church must provide spaces 
where people can be authentic in their 
worship and their spiritual formation. 
Creating spaces for women to ac- 
knowledge what they deem sacred—in 
the traditional sense or from nontradi- 
tional, postmodern perspectives—will 
allow more Black women to be authentic. 
Such safe spaces, where Black women can 
identify the holy in their lives through the 
rhetoric of artists such as Lauryn Hill, can 
help bring a wholeness that had formerly 
seemed impossible. o 


Moya Harris, an itinerant elder in the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, is 
fellowship program director and church 


network coordinator at Sojourners. 
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IN THE PAST YEAR, THREE FILMS: 
HAVE CRITIQUED CLASS 


INEQUALITY THROUGH THE LENS 
OF FOOD, WHETTING OUR 
APPETITES FOR THE INCLUSIVE 
TABLE JESUS CHAMPIONED 
2,000 YEARS AGO. 


By Zachary Lee 


It would have been tough to be both a dis- 
ciple of Jesus and a foodie. Don’t get me 
wrong, Jesus certainly valued food—his 
earthly ministry was filled with meals: 
The gospel of Matthew describes Jesus 
as one who “came eating and drinking” 
(11:19). As Robert J. Karris wrote in Eating 
Your Way Through Luke’s Gospel, Jesus 
was “either going to a meal, at a meal, or 


A “foodie” is someone who eats food as 
a hobby—a passion, even. The more exotic 
the better. If you pull up to your local boba 
shop, why settle for regular milk tea when 
you can order one infused with butterfi 
pea flower that turns it bright blue? 

However, for Jesus’ meals, at least 
the ones recorded in scripture, the fish is 
served broiled (Luke 24:42), not creativel 


deconstructed. And if youre rolling wi 
Jesus, you better like eating bread. 


oming from a meal.” But what the Chosen One had in meal frequency, 
he lacked in meal diversity. 
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Though his plate may have lacked the splendor of the 
centurions’ or high priests’ spreads, Jesus viewed the 
table as a radical place of inclusion. For many powerful 
religious leaders of the time, dining was yet another way 
to shun the outcasts. In contrast, Jesus intentionally in- 
vited those very same “unclean” people to dine with him, 
breaking bread (because of course it was bread) with tax 
collectors, sinners, and prostitutes. 

In the past year, several films have articulated a hunger 
for the type of table Jesus championed. Flux Gourmet, 
Triangle of Sadness, and The Menu critique class inequal- 
ity through stories revolving around fine dining, In each 
movie, wealthy people have rich flavors but a dearth of 
meaningful relationships. The exclusivity of the table 
seems more important than the actual food served on the 
plates. Jesus’ table, on the other hand, lacked variety but 
overflowed in inclusivity—a true palate cleanser to meals 
that symbolized selfish consumption. 


MINOR SPOILERS FOLLOW 


Flux Gourmet, directed by Peter Strickland, is the weirdest 
of the three films. While its plot doesn’t directly shish ke- 
bab the rich in the way Triangle of Sadness and The Menu 
do, it offers the most resonant (and viscerally disturbing) 
picture of what happens when we lose sight of what food 
and fellowship should be all about. 

The film tells the story of culinary artists Billy (Asa 
Butterfield) and Lamina (Ariane Labed), led by their 
teacher Elle (Fatma Mohamed). As residents of the Sonic 
Catering Institute, they spend their days attempting to 
extract various (and often disconcerting) sounds from food. 
Their workspace looks less like a kitchen and more likea 
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MOMENTS WITH HIS 
DISCIPLES, JESUS 
TRANSFORMS THE 
SEEMINGLY SIMPLE 
ACT OF EATING INTO 
A CALL TO ACTION. 
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cross between achurch’s sound booth and 
asurgeon’s operating table; in this kitchen, 
speakers and headphones bump up against 
burners and blenders. The food in Flux 
Gourmet is not enjoyed; it’s explored and 
exploited—so alienated from its God-given 
purpose that it’s rendered unrecognizable. 

If Flux Gourmet gives us a hint about 
how our relationship with food is fraught, 
Ruben Ostlund’s Triangle of Sadness and 
Mark Mylod’s The Menu use food as a 
stand-in for wealth disparity. Triangle 
of Sadness is an unflinching satire that 
takes place on a cruise for the mega-rich. 
When the guests demand the entire staff 
get in the ocean for an impromptu swim, 
the cooking crew does so begrudgingly, 
knowing that the food they worked hard 
to prepare will spoil. The mayhem that 
ensues when the sun goes down is a mo- 
ment of gross vindication. The crew serves 
the guests dinner, which they wolf down, 
being none the wiser. The food becomes 
even harder to digest when astorm hits the 
yacht, compounding food poisoning with 
seasickness. The guests all stumble back 
to their rooms, making no effort to clean 
up the mess that results—that task will fall 
to the people with less power, the crew. In 
Triangle of Sadness, the poisoned food is an 
extension of the abusive ways the rich have 
wielded their wealth, a nauseating reality. 

Of the three films, The Menu gets into 
the meat and potatoes of how fine dining 
and “foodie” culture have warped relation- 
ships with food, even down to the very act 
of “eating.” The film follows couple Margot 
(Anya Taylor-Joy) and Tyler (Nicholas 
Hoult) who, alongside other rich guests, 
go to the island of Hawthorne to eat a 
multicourse meal prepared by celebrity 
chef Julian Slowik (Ralph Fiennes). Ju- 
lian introduces the menu to his guests, 
curiously urging them to “not eat.” The 
guests look around in confusion before 
he clarifies: “taste, savor, relish ... consider 
every morsel that you place inside your 
mouth, be mindful, but do not eat. Our 
menu is too precious for that.” 

In one scene, the restaurant hostess 
introduces the “breadless bread plate.” 
On a platter, a few side sauces surround 
the centerpiece: a gaping void where 
bread should be. Julian argues that since 
bread has always been poor people’s food, 
the wealthy guests will not be eating 


bread—their meal must contd on page 43 
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On Screen 


THE SPIRIT 
OF PYNK 


By Da’Shawn Mosley 


P-Valley is a drama about 
employees of a fictional 
strip club in Mississippi 
called The Pynk. Watch- 
ing the show, which Starz 
has renewed for a third 
season, gives me deja vu. 
In the opening minutes of 
the first episode, we see a 
neighborhood overtaken 
by a flood, the camera eventually focusing on a floating 
suitcase—which a woman who looks like she just survived 
ahurricane grabs. 'm reminded of Toni Morrison’s titular 
character Beloved, who “walked out of the water’; it’s all 
instantly reminiscent of the Southern, sin-filled aura of 
stories by Flannery O’Connor. A few minutes later, I’m hit 
with production design as colorful as that of the TV show 
Pose—unabashed theatricality. 

This description should feel as dizzying as twirling 
around a stripper pole—that’s the inevitable impact of 
the artistic and spiritual heft P-Valley wields. The show, 
which is an adaptation of a play by Pulitzer Prize winner 
and Tony Award nominee Katori Hall, is about nothing 
less than free will. Hall explores complex topics such as sex 
work, abuse by men, abortion, and homophobia. Here in 
the Mississippi Delta, viewers get to know a mostly Black 
community trying to live as freely as the Constitution of 
their nation built by slaves declares white men should. 

Patrice Woodbine (Harriett D. Foy), the mother ofa 
stripper named Mercedes (Brandee Evans), embodies 
prosperity gospel in a Sunday service as she sings, “We 
need your 10 percent! God needs your 10 percent!” Later, 
Patrice cons her daughter out of the money she’d just 
earned, saying that Mercedes owed it to God, who disap- 


proves of her line of work. 
The hypocrisy of this claim 
soon becomes clear when 
we learn that Patrice, be- 
fore she became born-again, 
forced Mercedes to have sex 
for money. 

The plot is overly dra- 
matic, but the emotions 
ring true. As a gay Black 
man, I know howit feels to 
be accosted with religion, 
chained by the word sin, 
alienated from my Creator 
by arelative who made my 
own earthly arrival possi- 
ble. P-Valley explores how 
the bound bind, how the 
wounded wound, and what 
healing looks like in a place 
that’s always bleeding. 

“Honey, ’mtryingto get 
you blent for the gods,” Un- 
cle Clifford (Nicco Annan), 
thenonbinary owner of The 
Pynk, lovingly tells a beaten 
stripper named Keyshawn 
whose makeup they are do- 
ing. “But I don’t thinkaton 
of this durn blend gon’ cov- 
er up all this ugly.” Seconds 
later, Uncle Clifford speaks 
with the same spirit of em- 
powerment as Baby Suggs 
in Beloved. Uncle Clifford 
holds Keyshawn’s face, a bit 
of her imago dei. 

“Right here,” they re- 
mind her. “This is your 
strength.” © 


Da’Shawn Mosley 
(dashawn-mosley.com) 

is a former Sojourners 
associate editor and lives 
in the Washington, D.C., 
metro area. 


From P-Valley 


New & Noteworthy 


COMMUNAL 
SIN 


The psychological thriller God’s Crea- 
tures follows a mother who chooses to 
hide her son’s secret, a decision that has 
damaging ripple effects in her remote 
fishing village. The film explores how a 
community’s complacency in covering 
up sin can systematize and amplify evil. 
A24 


Harriet Tubman’s Mysticism 
Therese Taylor-Stinson 
unpacks the concept of a 
“public mystic” in Walking 
the Way of Harriet Tubman: 
Public Mystic and Freedom 
Fighter. Tubman’s Chris- 
tian faith—rooted deeply 
in African Indigenous be- 
liefs—serves as amodel for 
those seeking to bring mys- 
tical insight to their fight 
for justice. 

Broadleaf Books 


Training for Brutality 
Inthe’60s, the US. military 
built “riotsvilles,” empty 
towns to train police in 
brutal riot-suppression 
tactics. Using archival 
footage, the documentary 
Riotsville, U.S_A. reveals the 
government’s long-stand- 
ing patterns of police mil- 
itarization, particularly in 
Black communities. 
Magnolia Pictures 
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A PUPPET 
THAT EVOKES 
COMPASSION 


By Sarah 
James 


Little Amal, an 11-foot-tall puppet ofa10-year- 
old Syrian refugee, is the star of “The Walk,” 
a live public production to honor millions 
of displaced children in the world. Named 
after the Arabic word for “hope,” Amal took 
her first steps at the Turkey-Syria border in 
July 2021. Since then, she’s traversed more than 5,500 miles 
in 13 different countries to share a poignant plea: “Don’t 
forget about us.” 

Four puppeteers help Amal walk. One person sits inside 
her torso, visible through a cage, to operate her face, head, and 
feet; two move her hands with external rods; and one offers 
balance support from behind. Amal towers over the crowds 
who greet her, and the enormous space she occupies sends 
a powerful message: Forced displacement is an urgent and 
collective responsibility. The Walk embodies compassion, 
care, welcome, and belonging—core principles of Christianity. 
Amal, who has more than 170,000 followers on Instagram, has 
become a well-recognized humanitarian symbol, reminding 
us that displaced people are not “aliens” or “strangers.” They 
are our siblings, parents, children, neighbors, and friends. 

The International Rescue Committee estimates that 
100 million people are displaced globally. From violence to 
persecution, food insecurity to natural disasters, the reasons 
families must flee are manifold and accumulating. Though 


KKK 


OUR FAITH ASKS THAT WE 
DWELL IN COMPASSION, 
KNOWING NO STRANGERS. 


inherent to our theology, loving responses 
to displaced people are not universally 
embraced by Christians. Do we not believe 
God came into the world in the body ofa 
young Middle Eastern refugee—someone 
strikingly similar to Amal? 

On her journey, Amal has encountered 
bigotry and violence, representative of a 
fraction of the brutality migrants and refu- 
gees face every day. In Greece, for example, 
agitators threw stones at her. In the US., we 
witness horrifying treatment of displaced 
people: the abuse of Haitian asylum seekers 
by agents on horseback; family separation 
at the border; the heinous political stunt 
of Republican governors sending migrants 
to New England with no plans for reset- 
tlement. Even though we know the terror 
migrants and refugees endure, we often 
fail to respond. Is it because we’re over- 
whelmed by the suffering that surrounds 
us, not knowing what actions to take to 
help? Or is it because we still view the 
refugees Amal represents as “strangers”? 

The Walk suggests a theory of change 
rooted in empathy: Humanizing the refu- 
gee crisis will motivate more meaningful 
action. This aligns with the Bible’s teach- 
ings. In Deuteronomy, it is written, “You 
musttreat foreigners with the same loving 
care—remember, you were once foreigners 
in Egypt” (10:19, MSG). Loving God and 
loving our neighbors—even those we don’t 
consider (at first) to be our neighbors—are 
two primary Christian responsibilities. Our 
faith asks that we dwell in compassion, 
knowing no strangers. 

In this vital work, Amal can be our 
guide, for she walks a path like the one 
well-worn by Christ and his disciples: 
reaching out, teaching, gathering, and 
healing. May we follow Amal’s example, 
working to transform our hearts and our 
communities into spaces of radical wel- 
come and loving care. o 


Sarah James, a biracial Indian American 
woman of color, is a graduate of Yale 
Divinity School and the founder of Clere- 
story Magazine. 


The Little Amal puppet joins the 2022 Manchester Day parade. / Mark Waugh / Alamy Stock Photo Feb/Mar 2023 
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DEBUNKING 
HOMELESSNESS 
MYTHS 


Nearly all of us have encountered a person on the street 
whois unhoused andasking for help. Perhaps we have felt 
conflicted about how to respond: Should we give them 
cash? Should we offer to pay for a meal instead? Will the 
cash we give cause further harm through the purchase of 
alcohol or drugs? It can be difficult to know how to engage 
responsibly at the personal or the policy level with the 
growing problem of homelessness in the US. 

Enter Kevin Nye’s illuminating book, Grace Can Lead 
Us Home: A Christian Callto End Homelessness. Nye offers 
anewlens through which to view homelessness and, more 
importantly, our neighbors experiencing homelessness. 
For him, this is notjust another justice issue, but rather his 
calling: He has devoted much of his adult life to working 
with unhoused people in Los Angeles. 

Grace Can Lead Us Home explains the macro-level 
causes of homelessness and contributing factors. And 
it reveals micro-level approaches to engaging with our 


Grace Can Lead Us Home: 
A Christian Call to 
End Homelessness, 


by Kevin Nye 


Herald Press 
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A MERIT-BASED MODEL FOR 
PROVIDING HOUSING IS THE 
OPPOSITE OF GOD’S GIVEN GRACE. 


unhoused neighbors in a 
way that centers our mutu- 
alneed for connection and 
belonging. He discusses the 
lack of affordable housing 
that drives this crisis; the 
inadequate mental health 
support available to un- 
housed people; and the 
surprising truth about 
substance abuse and ad- 
diction affecting homeless 
populations. 

Nye frames these 
discussions around his 
Christian faith. The con- 
clusions and the data he 
shares are often startling, 
revealing the myths we 
have internalized about our 
unhoused neighbors. One 
such myth is that housing 
support should only be 
offered to those who are 
sober and/or have com- 
mitted to mental health 
treatment. Nye opposes 
this approach, advocating 
instead for a “housing first” 
model. He writes, “Hous- 
ing itself is treatment. ... 
Housing provides stability 
whereby people with other 
barriers and vulnerabilities 
can work on them more ef- 
fectively.” A merit-based 
model for providing hous- 
ing is the opposite of God’s 
given grace, argues Nye. 
We meet people where they 
are and not where we wish 
they would be, just as God 
meets us. 

Grace Can Lead Us 
Home is also a profoundly 
biblical book that pres- 
ents fresh perspectives 
on well-known passages 
and parables. While we 
are tempted toward fear 
and scarcity, Nye reminds 


us that we serve a God of 
abundance who turned wa- 
ter into wine (and the good 
wine, at that!), and whose 
ministry on earth was full 
of “extraordinary provi- 
sion.” Most of all, readers 
willbe engaged by stories of 
friendship, community, and 
celebration with people ex- 
periencing homelessness. 
In a particularly moving 
story, Nye talks about the 
yearly “Everyone Deserves 
a Party” celebration at his 
former place of work, The 
Center. Whereas most non- 
profits have banquets and 
celebrations only for do- 
nors and board members, 
The Center holds a yearly 
banquet for their unhoused 
neighbors. It is a party for 
the poor, reminiscent of Je- 
sus’ parable of the banquet 
where all the people on the 
margins are invited. 

Nye reminds us that in 
Matthew 25, Jesus tells us 
that when we care for and 
acknowledge our shared 
humanity with people ex- 
periencing homelessness, 
we are caring for him. 
Grace Can Lead Us Home 
offers story after story of 
meeting Christ “in tents, 
shelters, and drop-in cen- 
ters.” All are as beautiful 
as they are heartbreaking, 
and you will be changed 
by them. © 


Karen Gonzdlez is a speak- 
er, writer, and immigrant 
advocate who lives in 
Baltimore. 
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THEOLOGY, 
FRESHLY BAKED 


42 


By Bread Alone: A Baker's 
Reflections on Hunger, Longing, 
and the Goodness of God, 

by Kendall Vanderslice 


Tyndale Momentum 


When | finished reading Kendall 
Vanderslice’s By Bread Alone, I 
went into my kitchen and mea- 
sured out flour, water, yeast, and 
salt. I kneaded the dough, let it 
rise and fall then rise again. Soon, 
three golden loaves were ready for 
me to bring to my pastor and his 
family. Bread connects us to each 
other and to Jesus. As Vanderslice 
details in her book, bread is central to the Christian story. 

Vanderslice, who holds a master’s in gastronomy from 
Boston University and a master’s in theological studies 
from Duke Divinity School, is a professional baker and 
practical theologian. She seeks to create an eternal com- 
munion, much like the “taste of bread lingering on our 
tongues.” 

“As soon as water hits flour, a series of transforma- 
tions begins,” writes Vanderslice in the preface of By 
Bread Alone. With vulnerability and clarity, she goes on 
to describe many of her personal transformations. As a 
5-year-old, Vanderslice stole the Communion bread at her 
Texas church; the elements beckoned to her in the middle 
of a sermon. That curiosity grew into a lifelong journey, 
leading her to create the “Edible Theology Project”—a 
place where people can gather around the table and share 
their own food stories to find delight, connection, and 
belonging. Throughout the book, Vanderslice opens up 
about her struggles with anxiety and disordered eating. 
She also turns outward, delving into the racial and theo- 
logical history of bread. The liturgies, prayers, and recipes 
Vanderslice includes in By Bread Alone invite readers 
to bake, pray, and reflect on their own experiences with 
brokenness and the goodness of God. 

By bringing together the Communion table and the 
kitchen table, Vanderslice creates a holy space. “Com- 
munion is the ongoing method of drawing near to God 
and growing in understanding of the Good promises of 
God,” she writes. 

Vanderslice’s descriptions of bread are delightfully tac- 
tile: “Our knuckles scratched against the uneven surface of 
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WE CAN FIND GOD IN THE SIMPLICITY 
OF BREAD—AND AT THAT SAME MEAL, 
WE CAN FIND EACH OTHER. 


the wooden countertop as we stretched and 
folded the sticky mass,” she writes of her 
time in a campus kitchen while studying 
abroad in Tanzania. On that same trip, she 
baked cinnamon loaves in a wood-burning 
stove, wrapped them in cloth, and enjoyed 
them with salted butter on a humid evening 
spent in solitude. 

Along with enticing me to try outa 
recipe of my own, Vanderslice cuts to the 
core of adeep, universal hunger—a hunger 
for restoration. Through the Communion 
meal, God “shapes us into a community 
that reflects the work God is doing in the 
world,” she writes. “It teaches us to care for 
one another and meet one another's needs.” 

Jesus meets us in our brokenness and 
longings and “exists with us in the form 
of bread, torn open and offered for our 
consumption in the Eucharist.” By Bread 
Alone reminds us that we can find God in 
the simplicity of bread—and at that same 
meal, we can find each other. Vanderslice 
turns our attention toward a hunger, yes, 
but also toward a grand Supper forall. » 


Olivia Bardo is a writer, artist, and baker 
from northern New Jersey. 
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100% 


TUITION 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


cont'd from page 38 be commensurate with their social 
status. The scene is ludicrous and humorous, effectively 
showing the emptiness of wealth. Just because a meal is 


elaborate doesn’t mean it’s filling. S E M | N A RY 
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A WELCOME TABLE 1044 Alta Vista Road 
Louisville KY 40205 

While these films showed us what not to do regarding 
food, Jesus shows us what to do. Juxtapose the breadless 
bread plate from The Menu with one of the most famous L PTS “ E 'D) 
meal scenes in scripture, the Last Supper. In one of his 
final moments with his disciples, Jesus transforms the 
seemingly simple act of eating into a call to action. “Take, 
eat, drink, do this in remembrance of me,” Jesus says to 
his friends. Do not consume mindlessly. This table should 
be marked by sacrifice, not by exclusion. 

There’s nothing inherently wrong with being a 
“foodie” or having a passion for quality food. (After all, 
Jesus certainly had high standards. He saved the best 
wine for last at the wedding of Cana.) The problem isn’t 
food, but how food is sometimes used to reinforce class 
structures. We can enjoy food without succumbing to 
destructive consumption habits. Consider a restaurant 
like Falafel Inc, located in the Georgetown neighborhood 
of Washington, D.C. An upscale neighborhood in one of 
the most expensive cities in the US. is a hard place to 
find a cheap meal. Falafel Inc stands out in that it offers 
high-quality food while keeping its prices affordable (the 
most expensive thing on its menuis $6!). The restaurant 
has partnered with the United Nations World Food Pro- 
gramme, the leading humanitarian food organization, to 
deliver aid to refugees around the globe. Clearly, there’s 
room to enjoy the best wine (or falafel) while promoting 
a greater good. 

Flux Gourmet, Triangle of Sadness, and The Menu all 
offer portraits of our misaligned relationship with food. 
May watching these films whet our appetite for arenewed 
relationship with the table Jesus set more than 2,000 
years ago—a place where the powerful are humbled and 
the lowly brought up. ® 


Zachary Lee is online editorial assistant for Sojourners. 
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ROOSTER'S 
CROW 


By Linda McCullough Moore 


This morning it is minus six degrees. 

The old woman at the corner with her bundles 

says yes to a ride, but is, at first, unwilling 

to say where. Then she does say and tells me 

as a girl her grandmother kept three hundred chickens 
which she tended every morning before school. 


She says a Chinese man would come to separate 

the roosters from the hens. Apparently they look alike. 
In storybooks there’s no mistaking, but it seems 

in real life, one must be outed by his crow. 


Surely fitting, after all it is a rooster crows our sins, 
trumpets saints’ betrayals, sounding out iniquities 
cocks punctuate to waken dawn. Any softer sound 
would only drown, damp down, not provoke contrition. 


God made birds squawky, fractious, on the fifth day 
of the world, right after separating light from dark. 
He knew no flashing light, no blackened night 
would fright a Peter’s sin. No lowing of fat cows, 

no serpent hiss would do. 


Teach the Apostle Peter how to count to three. 

It takes a rooster; one who reads the sky and struts, 
likes hens (a lot), rules the roost, and splits the night 
with cock-a-doodle-doos and news that day is well 
and truly on its way, night’s adding up of sins soon 
to be done away, or, at the very least, be sounded. 


The old woman says to drop her just beyond the hedge, 
pointing to a shambly shed that hugs the alleyway. 
“There’s no explaining roosters,” she says to me, 

“T wish my heater wasn’t broke today.” 


She opens up the door, she clambers out. I drive away. 
Home to my ten-room house, every corner warm and dry. 
Nobody ever hears the first cock cry. 


Linda McCullough Moore, winner of a Pushcart Prize, is author of 
four books and hundreds of shorter works. She mentors writers 
and is completing a novel and a collection of her poetry. 
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THE COMPLEXITIES Scripture passagesore PRAYER 18 THE STUFF OF 
OF WISDOM Lectionary, Cycle A 


from the Revised Common EVERYDAY LIFE. 
By Natalie Wigg-Stevenson 


a 


With this month's liturgical arc, we 
Living the Word move from Epiphany to Lent: from 

February a season of illumination to one of 
penitence. You'd think they would be 
reversed, though. You'd think it would 
be necessary to do the soul-searching 
first, to clean house before we get to invite God over for tea. 

But the natural order of things always becomes topsy-turvy when God 
gets involved. God’s time “doubles back and loops around and ends up 
looking something like ... the name Jeremy Bearimy’ in cursive English,” 
as Michael (Ted Danson) explains to Eleanor (Kristen Bell) in television’s 
The Good Place. The dot over Bearimy’s “i” represents Tuesdays, July, 
and “when nothing never occurs.” 

Joking aside, this is the gift of the liturgical calendar: It lets us glimpse 
what it’s like to live in God’s time rather than our own. We don’t need to 
be worthy of an encounter with God before that encounter can happen 
because we constantly live in the kingdom space of already-not-yet. Rev- 
elation and repentance are like the proverbial chicken and egg: No one 
really knows which comes first, and it probably doesn’t matter in the end. 

Divine time’s topsy-turvy nature is also why Christians are called 
to discern the difference between the “wisdom of this age” and God’s 
wisdom (1 Corinthians 2:6-7). What this month’s readings might call us 
to ponder, then, is not where human and Divine wisdoms diverge but, 
rather, where on Jeremy Bearimy’s curves they converge. Perhaps even 
on the dot of the “i.” 


Natalie Wigg-Stevenson, author of Transgressive Devotion: Theology as 
Performance Art and creator of transgressivedevotional.com, teaches at 
Emmanuel College in Toronto. 


FEBRUARY 5 


THIS LITTLE LIGHT 


ISAIAH 58:1-128; PSALM 118:1-10; 1 COR- 
INTHIANS 2:1-16; MATTHEW 5:13-20 


Theologian Frederick Buechner described 
vocation as the place where our “deep glad- 
ness and the world’s deep hunger meet.” 
When I share this quotation with my the- 
ology students, they get annoyed. “That’sa 
lot of pressure,” they say. “How on earth are 
we supposed to figure out that?!” Despite 
agreeing with them, I still think of this 
quotation every time I encounter the well- 
known passage on salt and lightin Matthew 
5. “Hide it under a bushel, no!” the song 
goes, “I’m gonna let it shine.” Buechner’s 
insight in relation to this passage urges me 
to consider what “good works” I’m capable 
of doing that could help others “give glory 
to [my] Father in heaven” (Matthew 5:16). 
Even—perhaps especially—when I can’t 
imagine I have any. 

Ialso share with my students a quota- 
tion from Mary Oliver’s poem “The Sum- 
mer Day.” “Tell me,” Oliver asks, “what is 
it you plan to do / with your one wild and 
precious life?” Another huge question! 
But that’s the problem with quotations: 
Out of context, they often lose their true 
meaning. Because, in the rest of the poem, 
Oliver describes in detail a grasshopper 
lazing in the grass, eating sugar from her 
hand, looking around, and washing its face. 
And when Oliver looks at this grasshopper, 
she realizes that prayer consists in doing 
likewise. Prayer is feeling soft grass on 
our knees, attending to simplicity, and not 
only accepting but reveling in our finitude. 
It is the stuff of everyday life. So, what 
if my deepest pleasure and the world’s 
deepest hunger were just that? The slow, 
simple embrace of the finite. God’s glory 
revealed in the minutiae of each day. “This 
little light of mine,” I’d sing, “God’s gonna 
make it shine.” 


46 From The Good Place 
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FEBRUARY 12 
a 


SPIRIT AND FLESH 


DEUTERONOMY 30:15-20; PSALM 119:1-8; 
1 CORINTHIANS 3:1-9; MATTHEW 5:21-37 


In Paul's letter to the community at Corinth, 
heseems to draw astark line between spirit 
and flesh, aligning the former with ma- 
turity and the latter with infantile things 
(1 Corinthians 3:1-9). “Grow up,” he says, 
“or you'll never be able to grasp the good 
news.” In other words, you can’t feast at 
Christ’s banquet if you can’t eat solid food. 
But what should we make of Paul’s seem- 
ing degradation of flesh in this passage 
when Christians worship the God who 
became flesh? If God became embodied 
to be known, then surely we don’t need 
to become disembodied to receive that 
knowledge. 

Part of the problem here is that the 
ways of thinking in the late modern era 
(from the European Renaissance to the 
mid-20th century) distort our scriptural 
interpretations. Indeed, René Descartes—a 
key figure of modernity—famously pro- 
claimed, “I think, therefore I am.” In oth- 
er words, the self-aware thought being 
“thunk” is how I know that I exist. Moder- 
nity rejects the more embodied “in GodI 
live and move and have my being”—and 
thereby am (see Acts 17:28). This is the 
baggage we bring to scripture every time 
we read it. But the ancients understood 
our existence as having a much greater 
continuity of spirit, flesh, body, soul, mind, 
and heart. “To be or not to be” a spiritual 
infant was not the question for Paul—with 
all due respect to the Prince of Denmark. 
Rather, Paul understood spirit to infuse 
flesh, to be unknowable apart from it, just 
as flesh becomes living when God breathes 
life into it. God wants to know us and be 
known by us through our heads, hearts, 
and bodies: in and through all that we are, 
and all that God is calling us to be. 


FEBRUARY 19 


AN OL BOYS CLUB 


EXODUS 24:18-18; PSALM 28; 
& PETER 1:16-21; MATTHEW 17:1-9 


lonce knew a woman, Joan, who described 
Jesus’ transfiguration (Matthew 17:1-9) as 
“an ol’ boys club.” She wasn’t far off! In 


this story, Jesus takes Peter, James, and 
John to the top of a mountain, where his 
face shines “like the sun” and his clothes 
become “dazzling white” (verse 2). Next 
thing you know, Moses and Elijah show 
up too. And all six fellas start havinga nice 
chat (verse 3). So nice, in fact, that Peter 
offers to “set up three tents” (verse 4) for 
them all to stay awhile. I can see the wheels 
turning in Peter’s head: “If I build these 
guys some houses, maybe they'll let me 
visit and we can get this messianic party 
started.” Maybe it is Peter’s boldness here 
that leads James and John (and their mom) 
to check if Jesus will let them sit at his left 
and right sides in heaven justa few chapters 
later (see Matthew 20:20-28). 

Peter, James, and John are all invited 
to this sacred moment to see their Lord 
transformed. Yet, they mostly try to turn 
it to their own advantage and solidify their 
entry to the old boys club. But Jesus says, 
“No, you boys got to get back down the 
mountain and on to the business of help- 
ing the people.” Or, at least, that’s what 
Jesus says in Joan’s version. Prayer and 
contemplation are important—paramount, 
in fact—but they can also become a mere 
deployment of social privilege if they don’t 
translate to service. You cannot have one 
without the other. 

We typically read the transfiguration 
as a story revealing Jesus as the Christ: 


K*K* 


WHAT WAS IT THAT EVE 
ACTUALLY DESIRED? 


the incarnation of the God with whom 
Moses spent 40 days and nights on Sinai 
(see Exodus 24:12-18) and the God who 
whisked Elijah up into heaven alive (see 2 
Kings 2:11). But now, thanks to Joan, I will 
always read it as a call to contemplative 
activism, as God’s invitation to both the 
mountaintops and the valleys. 


FEBRUARY 26 


IN SEARCH OF WISDOM 


GENESIS 2:15-17; 3:1-7; PSALM 32; 
ROMANS 5:12-19; MATTHEW 4:1-11 


The arrival of Jesus’ transfiguration story 
officially shifts our liturgical calendar from 
Epiphany to Lent, from the season of rev- 
elation to the season of penitence—which 
means that we get to start scripture’s story 
all over again this week with the so-called 
“Fall of Man” in Genesis 2 and 3. 

The moment the church began using 
the Genesis story to justify silencing wom- 
en (see 1 Timothy 2:11-14), ittook on anin- 
terpretive life that far exceeds what is in the 
text. From Augustine rooting the advent of 
sexual arousal in the Fall to the portrayal 
throughout the history of European art 
of Eve as a temptress, interpretations of 
Genesis 2 and 3 have been used to present 
women as erratic and untrustworthy and 
our desire as something to be feared. But 
what was it that Eve actually desired in 
the story? 

In these readings, Christians are called 
to discern between human and divine 
wisdom, and to reject the former for the 
latter. Centuries of sexism have led us to 
understand Eve as the progenitor of sin. 
But what if we saw her instead as the first 
human to truly yearn for “God’s wisdom, 
secret and hidden, which God decreed be- 
fore the ages for our glory” (1 Corinthians 
2:7)? What if the fruit in the garden was a 
version of the “solid food” that Paul says 
we need (1 Corinthians 3:2)? Sure, Eve 
messed up in how she went about it. But 
don’t we all? If we interpret Eve’s actions 
as simply in error rather than as “fallen,” 
then we could also see her as desiring the 
good rather than embracing what is evil. 
If we could view Eve this way, then she 
would have a lot to teach us about how we 
can all pursue God’s wisdom together. « 
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THE RISKS OF 


My seminary preaching professor used 
af to say that we should only tackle one 
Living the Word : : 

March of each week’s lectionary texts in our 
sermons, maybe—just maybe—tying in 
asecond. Over the course ofa career, a 
great preacher might have a couple of 
three-text sermons in her. But only a foolish preacher tries to preach all 
four. The problem with this month’s readings is that they contain a lot 
of four-text temptations. Their cumulative effect, though, tends toward 
incarnation: not just God enfleshed in Jesus, but God enfleshed in us all 
and, even, in all creation. 

By the end of the month, Lazarus will be raised from the dead John 
11:1-45). He and his sisters, Mary and Martha, were among Jesus’ closest 
friends. So, it seems odd to me that when Jesus first hears the message 
that Lazarus is ill, he seems to shake it off (verses 3-4). I wonder if Jesus 
was surprised, then, when he learned that Lazarus had died (verse 32). I 
wonder if he was shaken, suddenly uncertain about his certainty. Later, 
Lazarus’ resurrection prefigures Christ’s own rising again in glory. But 
at this point in the story, we don’t yet know that life is coming. All we 
can see is death. 

That’s the risk of incarnation; it’s the risk of not knowing. And that 
riskis why I find this story (and the arc that leads to it) so comforting. My 
comfort comes not just in knowing that Lazarus came back to life. More 
so, my comfort comes in knowing that, like us, Jesus— God in flesh—risks 
not quite knowing the way to and through the ending. 


Natalie Wigg-Stevenson, author of Transgressive Devotion: Theology as 
Performance Art and creator of transgressivedevotional.com, teaches at 
Emmanuel College in Toronto. 


Scripture passages are 


from the Revised Common 
INCARNATION scion, se 


By Natalie Wigg-Stevenson 


KKK 


THESE DAYS, “BORN AGAIN” 
SEEMS TO DESCRIBE 

A POLITICAL CONVERSION 
RATHER THAN A RELIGIOUS ONE. 


MARCH 5 


BORNAGAIN, AND AGAIN, AND... 


GENESIS 12:1-4A; PSALM 181; 
ROMANS 4:1-5, 13-17; JOHN 3:1-17 


The term “born-again Christian” comes 
loaded with cultural baggage. Increasingly 
associated (correctly or not) with Chris- 
tian nationalism, it seems to describe a 
political conversion rather than a religious 
one. Indeed, a recent poll revealed that a 
statistically significant number of white 
US. Trump supporters who didn’t identi- 
fy as born-again evangelicals in 2016 did 
so by 2020. This biblical term gets more 
fraught each passing day, enough so that 
most progressive Christians I know are 
pretty squeamish about it—myselfinclud- 
ed. Maybe it’s time to get less squeamish. 

In this week’s gospel, Nicodemus asks 
Jesus, “How can anyone be born after hav- 
ing grown old? Can one enter a second 
time into the mother’s womb?” (verse 4). 
We're so used to “born again” language 
that Nicodemus’ question can sound, well, 
dumb. He’s too literalist. Silly Nicodemus! 
But think how strange Jesus’ suggestion to 
be born again would sound if you'd never 
heard that phrase. Christians who want to 
rescue the idea of being born again from 
its right-wing connotations might find 
resources in that strangeness. 

The idea of being born again has calci- 
fied around a particular narrow criterion. 
But I think Jesus meant for it to be more 
like a posture, an orientation—a continual 
disruption of all we think we’ve figured out 
about God so that the living God can always 
come to us anew. “The wind blows where 
it chooses,” Jesus says, “and you hear the 
sound of it, but you do not know where it 
comes from or where it goes” (verse 8). As 
we journey with Nicodemus, let’s let him 
remind us that to be born again is not a 
one-time event but rather the continual 
openness to God doing anew thing among 
us (Isaiah 43:19). 
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MARCH 12 


DIVINE INTIMACY 


EXODUS 17:1-7; PSALM 95; 
ROMANS 5:1-11; JOHN 4:5-42 


The gospel reading this week of “the 
woman at the well” is familiar to most 
Christians. At a well, around noon, a tired 
Jesus asks a woman drawing water for a 
drink (verses 6-7). It makes sense that this 
story inspires much feminist engagement, 
but the most intriguing interpretation of 
it I’ve heard was an interreligious one. 
Back in graduate school, I took a class in 
amaximum-security prison. Twenty-four 
students—half from the university and 
halfincarcerated men—met weekly to talk 
about our topic: women in the gospels. 

When we reached the woman at the 
well, the Christians were immediately 
bored by familiarity—until one of the in- 
carcerated men spoke up. “I don’t want 
to show any disrespect,” he said. “I’m a 
Muslim, and you Christians might not 
like this, but it sounds to me like these 
two are flirting.” His friends burst out 
laughing as the Christians looked at the 
passage anew. Two strangers. Secluded 
spot. Sticky, sweaty heat of the day. And 
despite their strangeness, something 
opens up between them and they see 
each other clearly. 

I wasn’t offended by this interpreta- 
tion, but I can imagine why others might 
be. The story is typically told as a reve- 
lation of Christ’s divinity: “He told me 
everything I have ever done,” the woman 
says (verse 39). Reading it as flirtation 
might reveal his humanity instead—anda 
pretty overlooked aspect of his humanity, 
at that. But what ifwe sat with the strange- 
ness of this image for a moment—not to 
claim it as true, but to ponder what it 
might open up for us? Does God ever play 
hard to get? How intimate does intimacy 
with God-in-flesh get? Might we imagine 
the exhilaration of anticipating a divine 
connection that we don’t yet understand 
to be inevitable? How might we “flirt” 
with God? 


MARCH 19 


THE ONES WE HURT 


1 SAMUEL 16:1-13; PSALM 83; 
EPHESIANS 5:8-14; JOHN 9:1-41 


| was “born again” in summer 1995, right 
as Coolio’s hit song “Gangsta’s Paradise” 
was introducing an unchurched generation 
to Psalm 23. “As I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death,” Coolio sang, “I 
take a look at my life and realize there’s 
nothin’ left.” 

The Christians trying (and succeeding) 
at converting me to Christ that summer 
used the song to prove that God’s Word 
speaks truth into every context. To me, 
though, it proved that context breathes 
new life into God’s Word. Of course, the 
revelatory relation between context and 
scripture is mutual. That’s what makes 
God’s Word living. 

Theologian Karl Barth is known for 
saying that preachers should preach with 
the Bible in one hand and a newspaper in 
the other. Barth was right: We interpret 
the events of the day through the lens of 
scripture and interpret scripture in rela- 
tion to the events of the day. But not only 
newspapers can narrate those events. We 
should also attend to art, pop culture, cli- 
mate, the joy and despair of life together 
unfolding in the wake of COVID-19, and 
more. Scripture illuminates all these things, 
and all these things illuminate scripture. 
“Gangsta’s Paradise” concludes with the 
line, “Tell me why are we so blind to see 
/ that the ones we hurt are you and me.” 
With these words, Coolio reframed Psalm 
23’s valley of death. In light of the events of 
the day, I think the psalmist would agree. 


KKK 


PARTICIPATING IN GOD’S PLAN 
FOR REDEEMING THIS WORLD ISN’T 
JUST MESSY—IT’S DANGEROUS. 


MARCH 26 


A MESS OF BONES 


EZEKIEL 37:1-14; PSALM 130; 
ROMANS 8:6-11; JOHN 11:1-45 


Lazarus’resurrection (John 11:1-45) prefig- 
ures Christ’s resurrection and, in Christ, 
the potential for resurrection for all God’s 
people. But Ezekiel’s spiritual descent to 
the valley of dry bones gives us a vision of 
the death that must precede that new life 
(Ezekiel 37:1-14). And it isn’t pretty! 

Those of us used to seeing playful vid- 
eos of dancing cartoon skeletons enacting 
the old spiritual “Dem Bones” have, per- 
haps, lost our bearings on how grotesque 
Ezekiel’s valley was. If these desiccated, 
brittle, and broken bones are “the whole 
house of Israel” (verse 11)—both Israel and 
(as many Christians believe) those grafted 
into Israel through Christ—then there are 
actually millions of bones. Enough bones 
that Ezekiel is wading not just waist deep, 
but up to the neck—at times, his head 
dipping below their surface as his feet 
crumbled them to dust. Then, if that image 
isn’t horrific enough, the earth starts to 
shake, graves open, more bones arise, and 
they all start rattling. The bones are then 
lifted on the wind of God’s breath. They 
assemble around Ezekiel, drawn together 
by sinew, then covered with flesh and 
skin (verse 6). 

At this point, the bones are moving 
but, somehow, still lifeless (verse 8). And 
God tells Ezekiel to prophesy—which he 
does, standing in the eye of this bone 
tornado, screaming wildly into its void. 
God’s breath rises from Ezekiel’s lungs; 
God’s words speak across Ezekiel’s vocal 
cords: the breath of life flowing into life- 
less bodies to make them live. 

Ezekiel’s horrifying story reminds 
us that participating in God’s arc of in- 
carnation—in God’s plan for redeeming 
this world—isn’t just messy; it’s danger- 
ous. Incarnation entails risk. And the arc 
of readings this month promises that 
even when we're faced with the terror of 
risk, God nevertheless still takes that risk 
with us. ® 


“Preaching the Word,” Sojourners’ online 
resource for sermon preparation and 
Bible study, is available at sojo.net/ptw. 
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HUMOR 


THAT ONE TIME A 
JESUS-IS-MY-BOYFRIEND 
MIX CD BROKE MY HEART 


By Jenna Barnett 


“I'm getting into you / Because you got to me ina way words can’t describe.” 


When | first heard these lyrics in the early 2000s, I was smitten. I pressed 
the soft foam of my headphones against my ears to better hear the lyrics 
of Relient K. My crush, who we'll call “Jamie,” had chosen this song as 
track one on the mix CD he burned for me. Near the top of the CD, he 
sharpied the name of the song: “GETTING INTO YOU” (emphasis Jamie’s). 

Surely this was confirmation that Jamie didn’t just like me as a class- 
mate—he was, as Paramore sang it best, into me. But I was naive; I was 
mainline; I interpreted Relient K’s lyrics romantically when I should 
have approached them hermeneutically. Reader, I was so Presbyterian 
Church (USA) that I had never heard of the PCA. I knew there was an 
old rugged cross on a hill, but I’d never heard of Hillsong. 


KKK 


READER, I WAS SO PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH (USA) THAT I HAD NEVER 
HEARD OF THE PCA. 


“You're essential to survive /I’m gonna love 
you with my life.” 


Now when I first heard these lyrics, I 
paused. If my crush was communicating 
to me through Relient K lyrics, perhaps 
he was being a bit dramatic. Like whoa, 
Jamie! I’ve helped you survive calculus, but 
Ican’t keep you literally alive. However, at 
16, codependency still seemed endearing. I 
was ESSENTIAL: The limit (on my worth) 
did not exist. And that whole “loving me 
with his life” part had me optimistic that 
Jamie was an acts-of-service kinda guy. 
Romance without works is dead, amirite? 


“T’ve been a liar and I’llnever amount to / 
The kind of person you deserve to worship 
you” 


Oof. When I got to the bridge of the 
song, I was a little worried. What had he 
lied to me about? Did he cheat off me in 
Calc? And furthermore, I wanted to be 
romanced, but I didn’t wanna be “wor- 
shipped.” I hoped the next track on the 
mix CD, “Head Over Heels,” by Switchfoot, 
would bring more clarity. 


“Head over here and take me / Head over 
heels and aching / When I told you I was 
yours /I was yours” 


Wow! Steamy! I’d heard all I needed to 
hear. Jamie liked me. Honestly, maybe he 
liked me too much. Iimmediately burned 
him a mix CD full of brooding emo songs 
from the likes of Dashboard Confessional 
and Death Cab for Cutie. 

He, um, wasn’t into it. Jamie didn’t 
want to be my boyfriend. He was already 
taken—married to Christ. ® 


Jenna Barnett is Sojourners’ senior asso- 
ciate culture editor. 
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SUPPORT SOJOURNERS 
THROUGH WORKPLACE 
GIVING 
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It’s that time of year when your employer may be encouraging you to give to a 
workplace giving program. Did you know you can choose Sojourners for your 
workplace giving donation? 


Your gift will support all our work: creating transformational dialogue, speaking truth 
to power, fighting for free and fair elections, and more. 


If you don’t see Sojourners in your employer’s campaign, ask if you can write us in! 
Include our EIN #23-7380554. 


Thank you for being part of the Sojourners community. 
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A NEW PODCAST 
FROM THE EDITORS 
OF SOJOURNERS. 


When spiritual leaders commit abuse, can the communities they leave behind 
move forward? 


Jean Vanier was considered a “living saint” for his work promoting the dignity of 
people with intellectual disabilities. But nine months after his death, a different 
story emerged. 


Subscribe wherever you get your podcasts. Learn more at sojo.net /podcast. 
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